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WILL, NOT LUCK. 


There is no chance, no destiny, no fate 
Can circumvent, can binder or control 
The firm resolve of a determined soul. 
Gifts count fur nothing: will alone is great; 
All things give way before it, soon or late. 
What obstacle can stay the mighty force 
Of the sea-seeking river in its course, 
Or cause the ascending orb of day to wait? 


Each well-born soul must win what it deserves, 
Let the fool prate of luck. The fortunate 
Is he whose earnest purpose never swerves, 
Whose slightest action or inaction serves 
The one great aim. Why, even death stands 
still 
And waits an hour sometimes for such a will. 





EDITORIAL NOTES. 


The Women’s National Council is hold- 
ing its triennial meeting in Washington 
with a large attendance and many inter- 
esting papers on a great variety of topics. 
Mrs. Dora F. Akerman will take sub- 
scribers for the WOMAN’S JOURNAL and 
Woman’s Column. Dr. Mary D. Hussey 
has ordered a large quantity of suffrage 
leaflets for distribution to the delegates. 
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The municipal woman suffrage bill will 
probably be reported in the Massachu- 
setts House of Representatives next week, 
and will come up for discussion in a few 
days. Write to your Representative and 
ask him to support it. 





Certain irate members of the Boston 
city council made a violent and vitupera- 
tive attack on Mrs. Elize Trask Hill this 
week, proposing, in order to get rid of her, 
to abolish the school committee and sub- 
stitute a salaried commission to be ap- 
pointed by the Mayor. And yet the school 
committtee work without pay and Mrs. 
Hill is not even a member of it. This pre- 
posterous proposition is not likely to be 
seriously considered. The men who are 
most angry with Mrs. Hill will not let the 
women of their own persuasion vote, and 
then exhaust all the adjectives in the 
dictionary because women of the opposite 
persuasion turn the scale in the opposite 
direction. 

— — o — — 

In Boston, at the last State election, out 
of 143,000 assessed voters only 87,000 
registered and only 68,000 voted. The 
woman voters for school committee in the 
Same election numbered nearly 12,000 and 
90 per cent. of these voted. In view of 
these facts the Boston Advertiser remarks 
that ‘It has been the custom of the op- 
ponents of women to insist that ‘if woman 
suffrage were granted, not half the women 
would vote.’ The same proportion al- 
ready holds good for men.“ When women 
Vote, the men who now stay at home will 
£0 to the polls, and ‘rallying committees” 
will be unnecessary. 


— 
—⸗ 





The town of Beverly is somewhat noted 
4s the home of several prominent remon- 
strants. We hope these estimable ladies 
Will remonstrate with their mayor and 
board of aldermen who have granted a 


license to an indecent performance ‘‘on 
condition that the girls in the living pic- 
tures would wear skirts reaching below 
the knees, the girls in the amazon marches 
to wear duck pants, and boys under fit. 
teen years of age to be excluded from the 
show.” Rather than cancel the engage- 
ment the management agreed to these 
terms. The show opened at 8 o’clock 
with the’ opera house packed to the doors. 
The performers had to stand a deal of 
good-natured guying on account of their 
aldermanic costuming. The mayor had 
previously notified the chief of police to 
remove the offensive lithographs with 
which the town had been placarded, and 
to forbid the performance. Rut the busi- 
ness men of the town petitioned that the 
show might go on, and the authorities 
wilted. If the women of Beverly had had 
municipal suffrage the indecent show 
would have been suppressed. 


— — — — 


In New Hampshire, the Judiciary Com- 
mittee of the House of Representatives 
gave a hearlng on Feb. 12, on a bill intre- 
duced|jby}Mr. Thurber of Nashua to give 
municipal suffrage to women. Miss Jose- 
phine F. Hall, president of the New 
Hampshire W. S. A., presented a petition 

with appropriate remarks. Addresses 

were made by Mrs. Armenia 8. White of 
| Concord, Rev. Enoch Powell and Mrs. 
| Powe)l of Nashua, and others. The com- 
| mittee gave close attention to the argu- 
| ments, and have since reported the bill 
| favorably. It will be made the special 
order for an early day. One of the ladies 
who went with a strong delegation from 
| Nashua to attend the hearing says ina 
| private letter: ‘‘We had the jolliest sort 
| of a time, and are pleased with the results. 
| Mesers. Lyford and Remick are strong 
supporters of the bill. Its being passed 
| Feb. 14 has given it the nickname of 
‘Lyford’s Valentine.’ ” 


+o, — 





A correspondent takes our ‘‘woman 
editor’’ to task because, in our advocacy of 
woman suffrage, we do not devote more 
space to denouncing the insufficient pay 
and heartless treatment of women workers 
in stores and factories. Like many well- 
| Meaning persons, A. F. seems to think 
that these evils can be remedied by denun- 
ciation, forgetting that effects can only be 
cured by a removal of causes. Among 
these, political disfranchisement is one of 
the greatest. 





—ñ i—— 


An amusing illustration of the miscon- 
ception that exists, among many other- 
wise intelligent people, of the nature and 
philosophy of the woman’s rights move- 
ment, is shown in an article entitled *‘The 
New Woman,” by Henry King. He begins 
by frankly admitting that this new woman 
can hardly yet be regarded as an accom- 
plished fact. And then, with a want of 
logic which in a woman he would regard 
as peculiarly feminine, he accepts this new 
woman as a fact. But the women who 
have been most active for the past fifty 
years in urging the enfranchisement of 
their sex have been the very opposite of 
the being he describes. Viragoes there 
have been and will be, but asa rule they 
are opposed to advanced views of women’s 
equality. It is said that we can learn 
more from our opponents than our friends, 
and so we will try to profit by Mr. King’s 
well-meant but irrelevant criticism. 


or 


Miss Catherine Spence, who visited 
America as an Australian delegate to the 
Chicago Exhibition, and who lectured in 
many parts of the United States on Effec- 
tive Voting, has returned to her home in 





de Paris, Adelaide, by a large meeting 
of woman suffrage friends, on Dec 19 
last. Mrs. Nicholls, Colonial President 
of the W. C. T. U., was in the chair. Miss 
Spence thought Kngland nearer woman 
suffrage than America. 
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Let every one read the excellent Na- 
tional-American Plan of Work, which we 
print this week. Mrs. Chapman-Catt is 
Chairman of the Organization Committee, 
and is admirably qualified for her position. 





> 


A new Woman’s Club was formed in 
Newark, N. J., by three members of 
Sorosis, in connection with other ladies 
well known in that city as engaged in 
church and philanthropic work. The 
name of the club is ‘*Philitscipoma”—a 
a name coined from the club, which refers 
to philosophy, philanthropy, literature, 





science, poetry, oratory, music and art. 


Adelaide after her long travels, and was | 
accorded a ‘‘welcome home” at the Café | 


| The club expects in due season to join the 
| New Jersey State Federation of Clubs. 
Rev. Phebe A. Hanaford is its president, 
and Miss Florence Corlies its correspond- 
ing secretary. Miss Corlies is a niece of 
Mrs. McCullough, treasurer of the New 
York State Federation. 

WOMEN IN THE CHURCHES. 


Mrs. H. M. Mullenix, superintendent of 
the W. C. T. U. evangelistic work in Min- 
nesota, is herself an evangelist. She has 
been holding a series of meetings in Oak 
Park Congregational church, Minneapolis. 

Mrs. Eliza F. Turner was lately ordained 
to the Universalist ministry at Mottville, 
N. Y. The ordination sermon was 
preached by Rev. H. P. Forbes, D.D., of 
Canton, N. Y. Rev. Chas. W. Tomlinson, 
D.D., of Newark, Rev. F. W. Betts of 
Syracuse, Rev. O. M. Hilton of Auburn, 
Rev. W. P. Burnell of Boston and Rev. 
| H. B. Bard of Victor assisted in the ser- 
vices. Mrs. Turner graduated at the 
Canton Theological School last June, and 
has been elected pastor of the churches at 
Mottville and Speedville. Her preaching 
attracts large congregations, and she is 
very popular with the people. 

Mrs. Mary A. Scott Badley, wife 
of the late Rev. B. H. Badley, D.D., of 
the M. E. India Mission, has been work- 
ing in the Methodist churches and among 
the auxiliaries of the Woman’s Foreign 
Missionary Society in Missouri. On Sun- 
day evening, Jan. 20, she filled the pulpit 
of the First Church, Sedalia. The large 
new church was filled, audience room and 
gallery, and close attention was given 
throughout the address. Mrs. Badley 
was lately elected a member of the Na- 
tional Geographical Society of Washirg- 
ton, D.C. 

Rev. Frances E. Townsley, formerly 
pastor of a Baptist church in Nebraska, 
has settled at Maywood, IIl., and is doing 
evangelistic work. She has been twenty- 
one years in the service of the church, 
and is an able and eloquent preacher. 
She has lately been holding meetings in 


Howell, Mich., and Canton, Ill. 
F. M. A. 


“oe 


FRIENDS OPPOSE MILITARY TRAINING, 


At a recent meeting of the Representa- 
tive Committee of the New York Yearly 
Meeting of Friends, the following was 
adopted : 

We desire to express our disapproval of 
the increasing custom and practice of in- 
troducing millitary teaching and training 
into the public and other schools of our 
country, believing that such teaching and 
training is contrary to the principles of 
peace which this society has always felt 
called upon to maintain.” 

The Friends are a large body of our best 
citizens. Their opinions will have weight 
with the people of this country. They 
are a unit in sentiment against intro- 
ducing military education into our public 
schools. c. C. H. 

East Orange, N. J. 


— 





OHIO CIRCUIT COURT DECISION. 
MASSILLON, O., FEB. 16, 1895. 


Editors Woman’s Journal: 

In your report of the Atlanta convention 
of Feb. 9 it is stated that the school suf- 
frage law for women in Ohio had been 
declared constitutional by the Supreme 
Court. The reading should have been the 
‘*Circuit Court.” Judge Shauck of this 
Court gave out the decision, and made a 
very clear statement of the reason why. 
It is not probable the case will be carried 
| to the Supreme Court, as no appeal has 
yet been made. Judge Shauck is now on 
the Supreme Bench. 

C. MCCULLOUGH EVERHARD. 








| WOMAN MAIL-CARRIER OF 80. DAKOTA 
| 


| SLeEpy Ere, MINN., FEB. 18, 1895. 
Editors Woman's Journal: 

I see your paper recently gave an ac- 
| count of a woman mail-carrier in Virginia. 
| South Dakota can boast of at least one 
/ such, who lives at Highmore, Hyde Co. 
| Mr. Lytle has several stage routes, and he 
| also has a seventeen-year-old girl who is 
equal to almost any emergency. One of 

these routes is fifty-two miles daily. 

Last winter, during one of our worst 
| snow storms, when her father thought it 
| impossible to get through with either cart 
| or sleigh, Miss Stella mounted a broncho 
| (Indian pony), and took it through on 
| schedule time, to the surprise of all the 

people and postmasters along the route. 
During the past summer, for seven weeks 
|Miss Lytle never missed a trip. She 
drives an uncovered ‘cart, changes horses 





twice on the trip, and calls at five post 
offices. Her horses are left in a picket 
rope until her return. During one of her 
trips last July she was caught in a fear- 
ful thunder, lightning ard hail storm 
several miles away from any house. In 
attempting to get to her horse’s head, he 
got away from her and left her standing 
in hail-stones that covered her shoes. 
She was pelted black and blue in many 
places on her face, arms and shoulders, 
yet she recovered her pony about two 
miles away by the side of a haystack, 
made her trip before dark, and was next 
day right on time. 

Do you think Miss Lytle to be a rough, 
coarse girl? On the contrary, she is a 
little witch with red cheeks settled back 
in her sun bonnet, and will not weigh over 
one hundred pounds. Hyde County 
boasts a woman school superintendent, 
and has done so for the past three years; 
also a ladies’ band that is hard to beat for 
music or beauty. oO. R. V. 


+o 


THE MASSACHUSETTS PRESS, 


The women of Colorado should lift their 
bonnets to Senators Teller and Wolcott. 
A handsomer indorsement of their cause 
than the one that has appeared over the 
signature of these gentlemen has not been 
promulgated hitherto.— Boston Herald. 

No doubt the 200 or more ladies of 
Brookline who signed that remonstrance 
against granting womanhood suffrage are 
of excellent character and high standing. 
But the great demonstration at the State 
House in favor of the coming reform is 
sufficient proof that these remonstrants 
have no right to claim to represent the 
women of Massachusetts in this matter.— 
Boston Globe. 

It is not a question as to the women 
who do not want to vote, it is a question 
as to withholding the ballot from those 
who claim the right to have it. And no 
legislator has any moral right to say to 
any woman who cares to exercise the right 
of franchise, ‘‘You shall not.’”’— Haverhill 
Bulletin. 

Not long before the decease of the late 
Phillips Brooks, the worthy Bishop signed 
a petition for woman suffrage. Some of 
his friends were disturbed when they heard 
of it, and asked if it were so. ‘Yes,’ he 
said, with great earnestness, “I did sign 
that petition, and I should be glad to sign 
such a petition every day of my life.” 
His definition of the claim of women to be 
permitted to vote puts the whole case in 
a form as true as brief. ‘‘It is,” said he, 
‘justice, simple justice.”— Salem Observer. 

This extension of municipal suffrage to 
women is a right and not an expediency.— 
Waltham Free Press. 

Lady Henry Somerset made a strong 
plea for woman suffrage in her address 
last evening, and the question naturally 
arises why, if municipal suffrage for 
women is good for the city of London, it 
is not just as good for the cities of the 
United States ?—Lowell Mail. 

A bill to raise the age of consent to 
eighteen years has been introduced in the 
Legislature. Probably it will go the way 
of other like measures. A terrified cry 
will go up from gray-haired rakes who 
fear the plots of designing children, the 
man will again remain protected, the 
child left to fight her battle alone. This 
is a movement in which the popular con- 
science should be awakened.—Somerville 
Citizen. : 


SUFFRAGE WORK IN HYDE PARK. 


HXDE Park, Mass., FEB. 12. 1895. 
Editors Woman’s Journal: 

Senator Darling and Representative 
Light are greatly in sympathy with the 
municipal suffrage bill. To-day I have 
been reminding our women that they 
must register, and find that we are fast 
gaining ground. Already we have three 
women on the School Board. 

EmMMA WOODWARD DEMING. 
— - -~@r 
HOSOR TO MR. SAUNDERS. 








Editors Woman's Journal: 

When the immense social organization, 
styled the Patrons of Husbandry, was 
founded, Mr. Saunders, a well-known 
Scotchman, and the first president of the 
Order, paid a high tribute to women, in- 
sisting that they should be admitted to 
membership. ‘We solicit the co-opera- 
tion of woman,” he said, ‘‘because of a 
conviction that, without her, success 
would be less certain and decided.” 

Mr. Saunders builded better than he 
knew, as the thousands of Grange women 
throughout this great country can testify. 
Let us be sure to express publicly our 
gratitude to those who help us onward. 

East Orange, N. J. H. 





CONCERNING WOMEN. 


Mrs. N. M. RICHARDSON is a practicing 
attorney in Lincoln, Neb. 

Mrs EsTHER Morris, generally known 
as ‘‘Mother Morris,’ for many years a 
Justice of the Peace in Wyoming, is a na- 
tive of New York, 80 years of age. She 
still resides in Wyoming. 

Mrs. J. V. Kemp, of Minneapolis, has 
been employed in the office of the Regis- 
ter of Deeds of that city for more than 
three years, and is said to be one of the 
best copyists in his office. 

Mrs Mary A. AHRENS was lately ad- 
mitted to practise law in the United 
States Court in Chicago. Mrs. Abrens 
might have been admitted some years ago 
but waited until her business required it. 


Miss AMANDA M.Way, one of the pioneer 
suffragists in Indiana, but for many years 
a resident of Kansas, is spending the win- 
ter in San Diego, Cal. She contemplates 
coming to Boston in May, if her health 
will permit. 

Mrs. [. C. MANCHESTER, national presi- 
dent of the Loyal Women of American 
Liberty, has gone to Washington, D. C., 
to represent the Loyal Women at the tri- 
ennial meeting of the National Council of 
Women. 

Mrs. SARAH B. COOPER, president of 
the Golden Gate Kindergarten Association 
of San Francisco, recently addressed the 
students of Stanford University on Prac- 
tical Christianity. The chapel was full 


, and much interest was manifested. 


STELLA J. TIBBETS, of Boston, has 
successfully passed the examination re- 
quired by the Board of Registration in 
Pharmacy. Her name was first on the 
list of the nine who received certificates 
out of the 42 applicants examined. 

Mrs. [RENE INGRAM, of Maury, has 
been elected State Librarian by the Ten- 
nessee Legislature. A resolution of ap- 
preciation of Mrs. Williams’s valuable 
service as State Librarian during the past 
four years was adopted by a rising vote. 

Miss MILLIE RUTHERFORD, principal of 
the Lucy Cobb Institute at Athens,Ga., has 
resigned to engage in literary work. ‘She 
has been connected with the Institute for 
fifteen years. Her successor will be Mrs. 
M. A. Lipscomb, a member of the faculty 
for a number of years. 

Dr. HELEN WEBSTER, of Wellesley Col- 
lege, is the only woman who has ever 
earned the title of doctor of philosophy. 
She went to Germany and literally won it. 
by hard, unremitting labor. She is a 
calm-natured woman, with iron-gray hair, 
and a face full of strength and determina- 
tion. 

Miss JENNIE WILDE designs the floats, 
costumes, invitations, tableaux, souvenir 
pins, and dance programmes for the 
‘‘Mystic Krew of Comus’’ parade at the 
Mardi Gras festival in New Orleans. 
Her work for the carnival of each year 
begins immediately upon the close of the 
preceding one. 

Mrs. MARGARET E. SANGSTER, the 
gifted and beloved editor of Harper's 
Bazar, was given a reception by the New 
England Women’s Press Association last 
week at the Parker House. Many distin- 
guished guests were present to do her 
honor. Mrs. Sangster in conversation ex- 
pressed herself very kindly in regard to 
the WOMAN’s JOURNAL, and said she 
aiways read it. 

Dr. ANNA WILLIAMS began her duties 
recently as an expert bacteriologist in the 
New York Board of Health’s anti-toxine 
laboratory, where she has been studying 
since last June. Dr. Williams is a young 
woman of twenty-five, who has had very 
thorough training for her work. She 
studied in Leipsic, and then returned to 
this country and graduated from the 
New York Woman’s College. She is now 
an assistant in the pathological laboratory 
of that college. 

LaDy HENRY SOMERSET, in her address 
on wcman euffrage before the Judiciary 
Committee of the Maine Legislature, the 
other day, referred to the legislative hear- 
ing in Massachusetts on the same subject, 
which she had just attended. She said the 
hall on that occasion was crowded with 
women who desired the suffrage, while 
the remonstrants were principally a few 
rich women from the Back Bay. Lady 
Somerset said: ‘I have heard women who 
never felt the inconvenience of a crum- 
pled roseleaf say they did not want to 
vote. I have heard it often from women 
who are opulent and lazy. I have never 
heard it said by the working woman. I 
never heard it from those who need and 
suffer.” 
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NATIONAL-AMERICAN PLAN OF WORE. 


The following plan of work was pre- 
sented at Atlanta by the Plan of Work 
Committee, and adopted by the Conven- 
tion: 


After a careful survey of the whole 
field, and an analysis of the status of 
woman suffrage throughout the United 
States, considering well its weakness and 
its strength, the Plan of Work Com- 
mittee conclude that the great need of the 
hour is organization. There can be no 
doubt that the advocates of woman suf- 
frage in the United States are to be num- 
bered by millions, but it is a lamentable 
fact that our organization can only count 
its numbers by the thousands. There are 
illustrious men and women in every State, 
and there are men and women by the 
thousands whose names are not known to 
the public, who are openly and avowedly 
woman suffragists, yet our organization 
does not possess the benefit of their names 
on our membership lists, or the financial 
help of thir dues. In other words, the 
size of our membership is not at all com- 
mensurate with the sentiment for woman 
suffrage. The reazon for this condition is 
plain ; the chief work of suffragists for the 
past forty years has been education and 
agitation, and not organization. The time 
has come when the educational work has 
borne its fruit, and there are States in 
which there is sentiment enough to carry 
a woman suffrage amendment, but it is 
individual and not organized sentiment, 
and is, therefore, ineffective. As a national 
body, we find ourselves without sufficient 
organized power or wealth to take ad- 
vantage of these openings. It is as true 
of organizations and reforms as of in- 
dividuals, that “there is a tide, which, 
taken at its flood, leads on to fortune.” 
That time lies just before us. If we are 
not sufficiently equipped to take advan- 
tage of the emergencies likely to arise, our 
neglect may postpone the final victory 
mauy years. But instead, if we can gather 
into one great powerful organization a 
fair representation of the sentiment al- 
ready existing, and can work together 
with perfect harmony, determination and 
prudence, there can be no doubt that the 
enfranchisement of women is near at 
hand. 

In view of these things, we believe that 
three things are of supreme and immedi- 
ate importance: 

1. A practical plan of organization, 
which shall unite in State and National 
Associations sufficient numbers to fairly 
represent the true status of the question 
in the minds of the public. 

2. A method to bind the clubs more 
closely to the State and National Associa- 
tions, and to find a means of keeping 
every club organized, alive until the com- 
plete enfranchisement of women shall 
relieve it of further responsibility. 

3. Methods to raise money with which 
to conduct the necessary work of organ- 
ization. 

We feel confident that, if these things 
could be properly devised and executed, 
the final victory would be speedily at- 
tained. We therefore recommend a Plan 
of Work intended chiefly io apply to these 
three points. We have not repeated the 
recommendations which have usually 
been made by Plan of Work Committees, 
such as the editing of woman suffrage 
columns in local papers; the circulation 
of literature; the dissemination of senti- 
ment through woman suffrage papers; 
the holding of public meetings, and the 
many lines of work already established 
and thoroughly understood by all work- 
ers. We have endeavored rather to devise 
a plan for new work only, which, when 
grafted upon the methods and plans al- 
ready established, will make a complete, 
aggressive and powerful policy. 


ORGANIZATION. 


We recommend that a standing Com- 
mittee on Organization be nominated by 


the Business Committee and elected by | 


the Convention, the committee to consist 
of five or more regular organizers. This 
Committee will have charge of the work 
of National Organization during the com- 
ing year. It will perform its own corre- 
spondence, mapping out the routes, and 
placing organizers where, in its judgment, 
they are most needed. This Committee 
will offer to each State the benefit of an 
organizer from time to time. It will, how- 
ever, respect the desires of the State Asso- 
ciations, and will never put an organizer 
in the field without the co-operation of the 
State Organization, where such organiza- 
tion exists. 

Each organizer on the committee shall 
be kept at work such portion of the year 
as she is willing to work, and as long as 
there is money to make it possible. In 
the event that the organizers elected by 
the convention are not sufficient in num- 
ber to supply the demands of the work, 
the Committee on Organization is em- 
powered to add others to the list of field 
workers, provided they are approved by 
the Business Committee. Under this plan, 
the amount of work for organization 
which may be accomplished in the year is 
only limited by the amount of money it is 
possible to put behind the plan. 

As it may not be possible to aid all 
States in one year, the service of organ- 
izers shall first be offered to the States 
now unorganized in the West and South; 
to the States where the organization is 
weak, and to those States where there is 
need of special work at this time. This is 
true in South Carolina and in Utah, where 
Constitutional Conventions are soon to 
meet; in Tennessee where there is likely 
to be a Constitutional Convention, in 
Idaho, where a woman tufirage amend- 
ment is already pending, and in Michigan, 
where an amendment may be submitted 
by the present Legislature. 
| The plans of this Committee on Organ- 
ization must be approved by the Business 
Committee before being carried into ex- 
ecution. At all times the Committee on 
Organization shall be considered a sub- 
committee of the Business Committee. 

We 1ecommend that every State shall 





hold at least one State Convention each 
year, for the election of officers and the 
transaction of State business. In all un- 
organized States, and in those States 
where loca) organizations exist, but 
where no State Association has yet been 
formed, the Committee on Organization 
will arrange to send speakers and organ- 
> nee to help conduct such State conven- 
tions. 

Each organizer will be expected to 
raise money on each route, and so far as 
possible to Pay her own expenses and 
salary out of the money raised. 

To aid in this direction, we recommend 
the pledge system used so successfully in 
Iowa, New York and Kansas, and that 
whenever practicable each new club, and 
every old one visited shall be asked to 
make a pledge of money, one-half of 
which shall be paid into the State treasury 


in the State where the club is located, and 


oom into the National Organization 
and. 

We recommend that a fund of $5 000 be 
raised to carry out this - of organiza- 
tion. This fund must placed in the 
N. A. 8S. A. Treasury, to be held for this 
purpose and this purpose alone. All 
appropriations of money from this fund 
must be made by a majority vote of the 
Business Committee, together with the 
majority vote of the Committee on Organ- 
ization. 

We recommend that whenever prac- 
ticable two of the organizers shall travel 
in company; or, when the arrangement 
can be made, that one of the organizers 
shall accompany a speaker not of the com- 
mittee. We believe that, by the plan of 
two travelling together, the work of 
creating sentiment, organization and rais- 
ing funds can be more thoroughly ac 
complished. 

The Business Committee shall make a 
contract with each organizer employed as 
to floancial remuneration. In the event 
that any organizer placed upon the com- 
mittee asks for a salary larger than is 
deemed advisable to pay, there shall be no 
obligation to employ her. 

To further the work of organization, to 
cultivate sentiment, and to bind the union 
of all the States more closely, we recom- 
mend that four general conferences, repre- 
senting different sections of the country, 
one in the South,one in the West, one in the 
Mississippi Valley, and one in the East, 
shall be held during the year. The places 
chosen for these conferences must agree 
to entertain all speakers, to provide a 
suitable place of meeting, and to give the 
organization committee the privilege of 
taking up collections at the meetings for 
the benefit of the National Organizatiou 
Fund. 

In order to more closely unite the States 
in the national body, and to give to every 
State the benefit of interstate councils, 
we most earnestly recommend to every 
State to devise some plan whereby it may 
send its State president to every annual 
convention of the N. A. S. A., and pay 
the expenses of that president. 


WORK. 


In order to place in the hands of every 
club a plan which will make their regular 
meetings attractive and interesting, and 
which will help to keep them allied to the 
national organization, we recommend the 
appointment by the Business Committee 
of a committee of three to draft a course 
of study to be pursued by suffrage clubs. 
This course must include a thorough ex- 
position of the principles of municipal, 
State and national government, and of 
political economy, and will differ from the 
courses on political science in our univer- 
sities chiefly in the recognition of the 
equality of rights of men and women. 
This course of study will be divided into 
year courses, and will be published some- 
what after the plan of the International 
Sunday School Lessons, and it shall be put 
into the hands of each new club organized. 
It will, however, not be obligatory upon 
avy club to pursue this course of study. 
A plan of examination by letter shall be 
conducted, and after a three years’ course 
has been pursued, each student who has 
passed a successful examination shall re- 
ceive a diploma granted by the N. A.S.A. 
The Plan of Work Committee do not de- 
sire to enter into details too largely, as 
the committee should be left entire free- 
dom to carry out its own ideas. It may 
require months to put this plan into suc- 
cessful operation, and it will certainly 
require peculiar aptitude and ability. We 
therefore recommend that the Business 
Committee appoint this committee with 
especial care. 

is course of study may be pursued 
by any club or society, suffrage or other- 
wise, or by individuals, but under no cir- 
cumstances can such club or individual 
receive the benefit of the course of study 
unless they pay dues to the N. A.S. A. 

For practical work looking toward legis- 
lation, we recommend that each State 
Association, through its local clubs and 
individual workers, shall gather from the 
tax lists of all the counties the number 
of women holding taxable property, the 
amount of such property and the amount 
of taxes paid. This has already been 
done in New York and Kansas, and the 
total amount of taxes paid by women in 
those States was a revelation to the pub- 
lic, and compelled every respecter of the 
Declaration of Independence to believe in 
woman suffrage. 

We recommend further that in all States 
where unjust laws exist concerning wom- 
en, the State Association shall endeavor 
to secure the revision of those laws. We 
recommend them to agitate for school 
suffrage, and in the twenty-three States 
where this form of suffrage is enjoyed, to 
use all their powers io get out a large 
vote of women. Next, we urge them to 
agitate for either municipal or presiden- 
tial suffrage. We recommend to all States 
that they defer asking for a constitutional 
amendment to be submitted to popular 
vote until the State is well organized, and 
until the chief political parties promise to 
endorse woman suffrage in their plat- 
forms. 

We also recommend that each local club 





send delegations to every county political 
convention, and that the State associa- 
tions send delegations to every Scate 
political convention, and urge upon them 
all the endorsement of woman suffrage in 
their platforms. 

We recommend that this Association 
urge the women throughout the United 
States, whether in organizations or out, 
to see that delegations or individuals wait 
on every man who holds a legislative 
office, or is a candidate for suvh office, to 
secure his promise for legislative action 
favorable to woman suffrage, and to 
promise their support to those favorable 
to them, and by every means to prove 
that they are valuable helpers to their 
friends. 

We recommend that each State shall 
appoint a press committee, and that they 
urge each local club to send to this com- 
mittee all items of news and interest re- 
lating to our cause which may appear ip 
their local papers. This committee should 
then cull from the collection the items of 
greatest importance and interest, and 
secu’e their introduction into the columns 
of the leading papers of the State. 


FINANCE. 


We recommend that a committee of 
three be numinated by the Business Com- 
mittee and elected by the convention, 
whose duty it shall be to devise plans for 
entertainments which could be held by 
local clubs for the raising of money. This 
committee should also make plans for the 
introduction of woman suffrage sentiment 
into the social life of our towns and cities. 
When the plans are completed, the report 
shall be printed by the N. A.S. A. Not 
only will the organizer put into the hands 
of each club a course of study from which 
it will secure its programmes for regular 
meetings, but also a copy of these descrip- 
tions of a variety of entertainments where- 
by it may find means to raise money to 
pay its pledges to State and National As- 
sociations. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 


Inasmuch as there has been a woman 
suffrage hearing in Congress for twenty- 
six years, we recommend that during the 
session of the National Council of Women 
in February, a hearing be arranged by 
the N. A. 8. A. 

As Nuv. 12, 1895, will be the eightieth 
birthday of Elizabeth Cady Stanton, we 
recommend that the clubs throughout the 
country make this an occasion of a public 
or social meeting, with appropriate cere- 
monies and exercises. There is no doubt 
that the Lucy Stone memorials held so 
largely last year were productive of a 
great increase in woman suffrage senti- 
ment. We therefore recommend a further 
adoption of this plan by the general ob- 
servance of Mrs. Stanton’s birthday. 

We recommend that the Business Com- 
mittee appoint a Plan of Work Committee 
sometime during the year and several 
weeks previous to the annual convention, 
in order that a plan may be submitted 
next year which has had longer and more 
deliberation than it is possible for a com- 
mittee to give during a convention. 

Submitted by Plan of Work Committee. 

CARRIE CHAPMAN-CATT, Chairman, 
LAURA CLAY, 

Mary G. Hay, 

EMELINE B. WELLS, 

ANNA L. DIGGs. 
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LEOMINSTER’S PROGRESSIVE RECORD. 





Bditors Woman’s Journal: 

On reading the account of the annual 
meeting of the Massachusetts W. S. A., in 
the WomMAN’s JOURNAL of Jan 19, the 
report of the Leominster League as 
printed, seems to be somewhat misleading, 
although such was not the intention. 
One would naturally infer that, by dint 
of much effort, a woman was elected last 
year to public office for the first time in 
the history of the town. 

In order that the readers of the JOURNAL 
may not think that beautiful and progres- 
sive Leominster is quite so far behind 
her sister towns, and in justice to those 
who have labored so many years for the 
enfranchisement of women, I beg leave 
to add that for many years women have 
held office here. As long ago as 1875 a 
woman who had formerly been a teacher 
in our public schools was elected a mem- 
ber of the School Board, which position 
she held for nearly six years, when she 
resigned, as she had again taken up the 
work of teaching and did not think it 
wise to occupy both places. In 1882 
through the influence of our veterans in 
the field, Mr. and Mrs. Drake, an- 
other woman was elected on the School 
Board, who served continuously for 
twelve years. In 1890 the woman who 
first served on the Board was re-elected, 
and since that time the School Board has 
consisted of four men and two women. 
In 1877 a gentleman much interested in 
educational matters felt that it would be 
advantageous to have women assist in the 
management of our public library, and 
accordingly had an article inserted in the 
town warrant of that year to so amend 
the by-laws regulating the library that 
women would be eligible to the office of 
trustee of that institution. The succeed- 
ing year a woman was elected, who served 
continuously for fifteen years, and then 
Geclined further honors. In 1884 another 
woman was elected a member of the 
library committee, who is still serving the 
town in that capacity. 

For several years, men as well as 
women have been agitating, and have seen 
the necessity of women on the Board of 
Overseers of the Poor. Two years agoa 
man not identified with the woman suf- 
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frage movement secured the nomination 
of a woman to that cffice, but she declined 
to serve, owing to the pressure of other 
duties. Last year a woman was nomi- 
nated, but failed to be elected, because 
there was a feeling*on the part of some 
that matters would prove more satisfac- 
tory if, before electing a woman to that 
office, measures might be taken to increase 
the number of members of the Board. 
Our first woman tuffrage club was or- 
ganized in March, 1875, and we who have 
labored so long in the vineyard feel that 
the holding of public office by women in 
this goodly town has become an estab- 
lished fact, and that it is no more difficult 
and requires no more urgent measures to 
elect a suitable woman to a position of 
public trust than it does a man. 
LEOMINSTER. 
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CHICAGO LETTER. 


CHICAGO, ILL., FEB. 11, 1895. 
Editors Woman's Journal : 

The Clio Club, a unique organization of 
women for literary, social and philan- 
thropic purposes, met Tuesday afternoon 
and listened to a paper by Mrs. J. L. 
Francis, on the ‘Need of free books for 
our public schools.” Every member of 
the Clio is called upon in turn to entertain 
the club in any way she may choose. 
They generally furnish a paper on some 
theme, for all are at liberty to ride their 
own hobby when their turn comes. Mrs. 
Francis chose a very practical subject, 
and roused a lively discussion. The gen- 
eral sentiment was in favor of free text- 
books, though there were some dissenting 
voices. 

The Hull House Woman’s Club cele- 
brated its third anniversary Saturday. The 
reports presented showed a most encourag- 
ing condition. Three years ago it was or- 
ganized with ten members, it now has 115 
names on its roll and is one of the most 
active and interesting factors in the life of 
this famous settlement. Miss Mary E. 
McDowell is its president. Mrs. Henro- 
tin, president of the National Federation 
of Woman’s Clubs, and Mrs. R. B. Farson, 
secretary of the State Federation, made 
brief congratulatory addresses, Miss Jane 
Addams and Miss Starr also spoke. Music, 
refreshments and dancing were important 
parts of the programme. 

The Catholic Woman’s National League 
entertained Archbishop Feehan Saturday 
afternoon, Mrs. James E. Eagle, vice- 
president, acting as chairman. The League 
has established and maintained three day 
nurseries, two dispensaries, one kinder- 
garten, and two clubs for working girls. 
A new branch of philanthropic work is 
soon to be taken up—a “home of peace” 
for the dying poor, where their last hours 
may be passed tranquilly. 

A meeting of Republican women con- 
nected with clubs working auxiliary to 
the ward clubs of male voters was held 
this afternoon at the Sherman House. 
These ladies are working for municipal 
suffrage, and are not in sympathy with 
the faction in the State Central Com- 
mittee of Republican women who advo- 
cate deferring all demands for further ex- 
tension of the suffrage to women until 
sometime in the dim future, when a Con- 
stitutional Convention may be called. A 
bill for municipal woman suffrage is now 
before the Legislature, and a mass-meet- 
ing was called to push the work. Mrs. 
Almena Springer was called to the chair 
and Mrs. Frank Hubbard was made sec- 
retary. Mrs. Catharine Waugh McCulloch 
related the work done by herself and Mrs. 
Springer at Springfield last week in behalf 
of the township suffrage bill, which has 
been very favorably received in both 
houses. A fine paper on Republican 
principles, prepared by Mrs. Bushwah, 
was read by Mrs. Serross. The writer 
paid a fine tribute to Mrs. Lucy Stone, 
Mrs. Stanton and Miss Anthony for their 
noble work, and urged the women present 
to continue the effort by working for the 
municipal suffrage bill. Mrs. Hanna 
Crane read a series of carefully prepared 
resolutions reciting the great work done 
by women in the last campaign, and call- 
ing upon them to strive earnestly for the 
present bill which has been introduced 
into the Legislature by Hon. S. B. Wes- 
ton of Cook County. Later the resolutions 
were passed unanimously. Alderman 
Campbell made a politic speech, which 
threatened to be decidedly non-committal, 
but he finally said that if he were in the 
Legislature he would vote for municipal 
woman suffrage. Dr. Fanny Dickenson 
urged a more complete organization of 
the women into political clubs. Mrs. 
Helen Sherry of Kansas City, Mo., madea 
very eloquent address not quite in accord 
with the spirit of the meeting, as she said 
that repeated disappointments in not get- 
ting the ballot from the Republican party 
had caused her fealty thereto to waver. 
She said: ‘‘Before women can stand on 
any platform the party must recognize 
them.” Mrs. Shippey said that women 
would no longer consent to be treated as 
children. Mrs. P. L. McKinnie, president 
of the Republican Woman’s Club of 
Evanston, pleaded for efforts by women 





to relieve suffering humanity. Mrs. Julia 
Shattuck voiced the sentiment of the Re. 
publican Women’s State Central Com. 
mittee, who are unanimously in favor of 
full suffrage, but she thought the best 
way to get it was by a Constitutional Con- 
vention. 

Miss Huling asked the courtesy of 
the meeting, being a non-partisan, to 
reply to Mrs. Shattuck, and cited the 
numerous disappointments experienced by 
women from the Republican party. She 
called attention to the result in New 
York State of its recent Constitutional 
Convention when the prayers cf half a 
million women were disregarded and the 
measure was not allowed to go before the 
voters. She favored asking for what 
might be obtained, and continuous asking 
until the request was granted. 

CAROLINE A. HULING. 

392 Orchard St., Chicago, Ill, 
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HOW TO ENLIST THE MEN. 


J. F. Van Der Cook, Jr.,in Kate Field's 
Washington, makes a valuable suggestion. 
He says: 


When women take an active interest in 
public affairs they in nearly all cases make 
it very plain that they do it as women— 
they never claim that they are acting as 
citizens, and their campaign is conducted 
in all the delightful environment of fem- 
ininity. Often when women hold meet- 
ings in the interest of equal suffrage, or 
clean government, or whatever it may be, 
only women are invited. This is usual] 
found a very satisfactory plan. Suc 
meetings are held in the forenoon or 
shortly after lunch, when they will not 
confiict with customary social duties. 
Women can more readily come at such 
times. Of course it is out of the question 
for men to attend. 

When masculine interest is to be enlisted 
in a cause. meetings must be held in the 
evening. Even then they usually assume 
more of the form of a social function than 
they do of a political gathering such as men 
are accustomed to. If their interest is 
excited it is due more to gallantry than 
conviction. 

While these social-political functions 
may have their place, it is probable that 
more would be accomplished if women 
would go to meetings of men rather than 
by longer continuing to try to get men to 
attend meetings of women. Before a 
thing can be elevated it must be under- 
stood, and men by actual participation 
know more of public matters than their 
sisters. Their gatherings, then, in a 
— way, are founts of political knowl- 
edge. 

If women would attend public meetings 
even as spectators their elevating influence 
would be felt to a surprising extent. Men 
would find themselves working in a purer 
atmosphere and there would be less 
chance of their principles becoming be- 
fogged by self-interest. This in itself 
would be an accomplishment worth effort. 
Furthermore, if women thus made ocular 
demonstration of their intelligent inter- 
est in political matters, men would sooner 
consider the question of equal suffrage. 

As long as women flock by themselves 
they can exert little influence over affairs 
of State. It may be remarked that men, 
almost without exception, would welcome 
women at their poiitical gatherings. 
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AGAINST THE ARMENIAN OUTRAGES, 


Frances Willard aud Lady Henry Somer- 
set are taking a warm interest in the 
movement to protest against the Ar- 
menian atrocities. After seeing some of 
the letters received by people in this city 
from Americans resident in Armenia, 
describing the enormities which have 
taken place, Lady Somerset wrote a per- 
sonal letter to the British Foreign Office, 
urging Lord Kimberly to press for effi- 
cient action. At the meeting of protest 
lately held in Trinity Church, in this city, 
a letter was received from Miss Frances 
Willard, in which she said: 


Twenty-five years ago, while travelling 
in the East, 1 saw much of the Arme- 
nians, that handsome people whose fine 
physiques are the temples of high, heroic 
souls. Among all the races that I have 
observed none has impressed me as hav- 
ing been endowed with such delightful 
natural gifts as the blond Scandinavian 
and the Armenian, with dark hair and 
flashing eyes of jet. To think of such 
people, made to be happy as they are 
high-natured, a people whose hearts har- 
bor a patriotism so holy, and a fidelity 
even unto death to the highest Christian 
ideals—to think of them as slaughtered at 
their own hearthstones and beside their 
own altars, with an ingenuity of torture 
that might put a cannibal to shame, is 
enough to stir the blood of age. In- 
deed, I confess that to read the particu- 
lars of the abominations revealed in the 
letters of our own people in that country 
so affects my heart that I dare not trust 
myself to speak concerning what I know. 
Language is beggared and epithet becomes 
meaningless, when one tries to tell what 
these revelations concerning the agonies 
suffered by women must mean to every 
woman who hears their horrible details. 
A hundred years ago Armenia was so far 
away that her measureless misery never 
would have been known tous. Fifty years 
ago we should not have learned of it for 
years; but to-day, when some of our own 
New England race have long been there 
helping that noble people, the throb of 
their heartbeat comes to us through aD 
electric flash under the sea, and we are as 
much bound to help them as if by reach- 
ing out our hands we could clasp theirs— 
as indeed we do in thought, affection and 
purpose. Oh, that I had a younger voice 
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to preach Goa’s crusade of deliverance in 
this great free land, and to conduct to the 
very doors of the sultan’s palace a com- 
mission of American women, to whose 
protest he could but listen and whose plea 
for justice to the Armenians he would not 
dare to disregard. 

Lady Henry Somerset wrote: 

It is a matter of deep regret to me that 
I cannot be present with you this evening, 
as My sympathies are so strongly with 
the object of your meeting. Nothing, I 
think, bas stirred me more than the heroic 
efforts made by Madame Thoumaian, who 
bas so long and so patiently endeavored 
by her eloquence and by her unwearied 
eHorts t~ arouse the British Government 
to a realization of the appalling sufferings 
of the Armenian Christians. I rejoice to 
feel that the civilized world is awakening 
to the necessities of the hour. The imagi- 


.pation of a Dante would fail to compass 


the horrors of this nineteenth century 
Aceldama, and I feel that a great work 
can be accomplished by Americans in 
arousing the British Government to ite 
responsibility and duty. 
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FIVE HUNDRED CHILDREN FOR TEM- 
PEKANCK, 


EFFINGHAM, ILL., FEB. 15, 1895. 
Editors Woman's Journal: 

A Band of Hope was organized by the 
women of Effingham in December, 1883, 
and isalive yet. It has pledged 500 children 
and young folks. Some of its members are 
now married and have their own little 
ones. It isan admitted power for good. 
Its young people are scattered all over the 
United States, but have not forgotten 
their first temperance home. 

The result is that boys in Effingham 
are not drinking as they once did, and the 
saloons make a bare living by the hardest 
work. Many other good things are the 
results. 

This is the first Juvenile Temperance 
Society to have commencement exercises. 

ADA H. KEPLEY. 


— 4+ — 
LETTER FROM MRS. HENRY. 


Bditors Woman's Journal; 

Everything in this Southern region is 
down to zero, except the determination 
and ardor of the woman suffragists,who are 
happy and hopeful. Happy, because we 
are standing for the best cause on earth, 
and hopeful, because we have such a 
splendid recruiting officer as Rev. Mr. 
Hawthorne to bring in converts to the 
suffrage ranks. This man is neither a saint 
nor a hero, and I object to canonizing him, 
but his valiant service to the suffrage 
cause should be properly acknowledged, 
or he may get discouraged, and this 
divine may employ his pulpit eloquence 
in other lines. 

Did it ever occur to you, dear JOURNAL, 
that all divines are men? Of course I do 
not mean that all men are divine, but I 
mean that there are no women divines. 
The Bible tells us, too, that all the angels 
in heaven are men. If only men can be- 
come divines and angels, it is not strange 
that women should round out a trinity 
with the heathen and his satanic majesty, 
so we should be thankful for this small 
crumb of Christian justice ruffled with 
chivalry. 

Woman seems to be a ubiquitous ghost 
in the South just now, flitting across pul- 
pits and legislative halls, and, as she has 


heretofore spent her time getting up | 


church suppers with plenty of oysters in 
the soup and a free ticket for the preacher, 
and paying her taxes, her presence else- 
where is creating alarm. But yesterday 
this woman ghost appeared in the Legisla- 
ture of Tennessee. A bill was presented 
asking that women have a voice in school 
affairs and be made eligible for school 
offices. The idea that women be allowed 
a voice in anything put the Solons on 
their mettle, and the school question was 
put clear out of sight, and the Tennessee 
Legislature resolved itself into a Woman 
Suffrage Debating Club. The bill was put 
to sleep; but such bills only take naps, 
and the Tennessee Solons seemed to be 
filled with surprise that women should 
have the audacity to want anything. 

Here in Kentucky the women are creat- 
ing alarm. The Louisville Times of recent 
date, in giving a forecast of the work in 
the next Kentucky Legislature, says: 

“The women’s rights advocates will ar- 
rive early, and they will buttonhole every 
member before the session is forty-eight 
hours old. The victories they gained at 
the last session have given this class of 
lobbyists such a headway that they will 
swoop down on the Solons in double num- 
bers and enthusiasm next time.” 

The women of Lexington, Ky., are 
playing at politics most beautifully, all 
“unbeknownst” to themselves. The en- 
tire feminine population are going daft 
on clubs, and the women of the ‘Athens 
of the West,” seem never so happy as 
when voting some woman into or out of 
some club office, or voting some question 
up or down. 

If all other business or pleasure has to 
be suspended, they must vote, and they en- 
joy it amazingly. 

A project is now on foot for the clubs of 
Kentucky to organize a joint stock com- 
pany, and erect a handsome ‘‘Woman’s 
Building” in Lexington. Tne outlook is 
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| hopeful that the plan will materialize. 
Only since the Kentucky Equal Rights 
| Association secured the new property 


| laws, which came into «ffect June 13th, 
| 1894, has such a project been possible in 
| Kentucky. It is true the women could 

have built a building b fore that date, 

but the title would have been vested in 
| their lords and masters. Things are 
changed now, and women own their own 
| buildings, and pocket-books, too. 

The “Wednesday Club” of Versailles, 
composed of the elite of Woodford County, 
a class of women who have been afraid of 
'the letters in the alphabet that spell 
woman suffrage, extended to your corre- 
spondent a unanimous invitation to address 
them a few days ago, which was accepted 
on condition that I wield a free lance and 
tell the women what I thought they 
needed. This condition they accepted, 
and the lecture was given to a deeply in- 
terested audience, and the club instructed 
its secretary to send me the following: 

My Dear Mrs. Henry: I am instructed 
by the Wednesday Club to convey to you 
their unqualified appreciation of your 
kindness in addressing them. To some, 
it was the feast of reason they expected; 
to some, an intellectual surprise, to all a 
delightful treat, that we will think of and 
ponder over often in the happy future. 

Hoping we may again and again have 
the pleasure of hearing you, 

Secretary Wednesday Club. 


So they are not as afraid of woman suf- 
frage as they thought they would be. 

A woman police matron has just been 
installed in Louisville. The women of 
Flemingsburg seem to be taking the poli- 
tics of their town in full charge, and suf- 
frage straws are visible every where, but 
more anon as the cause moves on. 

JOSEPHINE K. HENRY. 

Versailles, Ky., Feb. 18, 1895. 


— — — — 
HOW TO SUCCEED. 


The average woman lacks the business 
idea without which she cannot succeed as 
a business writer, and that she either can- 
not or will not acquire it is illustrated by 
the case of a woman who is a natural born 
‘‘ad” writer, if there ever was one. Yet 
she to-day occupies the position of house- 
keeper for two newspaper women, when, 
in reality, she has more real literary 
genius than both of them put together. 

A mutual friend spoke of her, saying 
that she would like to know what the 
writer thought of her chances as an ‘‘ad”’ 
writer, and that she would send her to 
see me. She came—not the next day, but 
the next week—and it was soon found 
that she could write the style of jingles for 
which there is a steady demand, and, hap- 
pening to know of a firm wanting a souv- 
enir booklet prepared, the order was se- 
cured for her. But she seemed to have no 
idea of how to follow up her beginning. 

She was then advised to write a series 
of six ‘‘ads” for a prominent clothing 
house, and after spending some twenty 
minutes at the establishment, looking at 
clothing and making a trifling purchase, 
she came away brimful of ideas, from 
which the following day she wrote up half 
a dozen good prose advertisements. 

Meeting her in a week, the greeting 
was: ‘Well, what luck had you with 
Blank & Co.?” 

None at all,” replied she, with a look 
of disgust. ‘All that time and work 
wasted.” 

Did Mr. B—— mention any objection?” 

“No, he simply said that he did not 
need anything in that line.” 

**Well, after all, it is hard to suit peo- 
ple at first—” 

‘Oh, I didn’t show him the proofs,” 
interrupted Mrs. S——. “I asked if he 
needed any advertisements, and as he said 
no, of course—” 

‘‘How could the man know whether he 
wanted them or not, before he saw them? 
Have you those proofs with you?” And, 
as fortunately she had, the writer took 
them, and donning her hat, said, ‘‘Sit 
right there till I get back.” 

And in half an hour the writer returned. 
‘Five of your ‘ads’ are accepted, with a 
few changes; only one refused.” 

“My! How did you do it?” asked Mrs. 
S—— in surprise. 

‘Well, I will tell you just what I did; 
will give you an object lesson. I handed 
my card to Mr. Blank’s secretary, with a 
request for a few minutes’ interview. We 
had never met, so I had no advantage over 
you in that respect. Being invited into the 
office, I at once said that I was interested in 
trying to interest others in his interests, at 
the same time placing the proofs right 
before him on his desk. 

‘He replied that he could not increase 
his advertising, all the time eyeing the 
top advertisement before him. I returned 
that I had thought those ideas good 
enough to submit to his consideration, 
and half arose, but by this time he had the 
first one in his hand. ‘We don’t require 
anything of this—sort—um.’ Then he 
took up number two—‘That is to say, I 
generally write the advertisements myself 
—er—this is a bright idea.’ Then as he 
deliberately began again at the beginning, 
I leaned back with a silent chuckle of 
satisfaction. 








vVery clever, indeed,’ said he, as he 
finished. ‘What’s the price?’ 

“TI told him; he gave directions for the 
alterations he wanted made, and handed 
back the proofs. I promptly arose, said 
corrected proofs would be ready at four 
o'clock the following day, added ‘Good 
morning,’ and it was all over.” 

‘*But you did only what I would have 
done had [ had the chance,” said Mrs. 
S——ina grieved tone. And one more 
was added to the list of women whose 
plaint is that the world won’t give them a 
chance. 

There are several things to be remem. 
bered by the woman who aspires to be- 
come an ‘‘ad” writer: You can’t start in 
at the middle; you must get right down 
tobard work and keep atit. And, like 
swimming, it looks mighty easy, but you 
can’t do it until you’ve learned how.— 
Boston Globe. 


— 
> 


LITERARY NOTICES. 


THE WoMAN WHO Dip. By Grant Allen. 
— Roberts Brothers. 1895. Price 





This singularly visionary and mislead- 
ing story is written, we are told, by its 
author, “for the firat time in my life 
wholly and solely to satisfy my own taste 
and my own conscience.” He dedicates 
it ‘to my dear wife to whom [ have dedi- 
cated my twenty happiest years,” as a 
‘brief memorial of a less fortunate love.” 
Less fortunate indeed! For it was the 
love of a woman who was unable to make 
herself understood by her relatives and 
friends, by society, or even by her own 
child; of « woman who disapproved of 
legal marriage as immoral, and despised 
it as slavery ; of a woman who refused to 
marry, and set the prejudices of the world 
at defiance by living with her lover 
outside of legal marriage. No one can 
doubt the sincerity of the author. He 
has drawn for us his ideal of womanhood 
and of its absolutely truthful manifesta- 
tion inconduct. The result for his heroine 
is a life of torture ending in suicide. 

The error of Mr. Alien consists in an 
exaggerated and impossible individualism. 
No human being can live or die for himself 
alone. In action we must not do what 
commends itself to our own theories if by 
so doing we cause our brothers to offend. 
And again Mr. Allen’s conception of legal 
marriage is amistaken one. However the 
law may misconstrue and pervert it, mar- 
riage itself is rooted in nature. It is a 
recognition of the existence of a perma- 
nent and exclusive relation between an 
individual man and woman. This element 
of permanence and exclusiveness must 
have its social sanction. To women and 
children it is a question of existence. 
Support, paternity the transmission and 
inheritance of property all depend upon 
it. It is curious ‘0 observe how Grant 
Allen, who regards the legal and political 
equality of women as of small importance, 
would deprive women and men alike of 
those social guarantees of permanent co- 
operation which alone make the home 
secure ahd inviolable. Fortunately the 
common sense of mankind can be trusted 
to preserve them from such error. Mean- 
while the character of Herminia is so 
beautiful and noble as to atone in a meas- 
ure for the mental obliquity which wrecks 
her life. “But surely no woman would 


“ever dare so to act,” says his practical 


friend. “I know & woman who did,” 
says our author, ‘‘and this is her story.” 
If so, her fate is an evidence of her mis- 
take. Meanwhile the danger of the book 
is its representation to the young and 
inexperienced of folly as wisdom,of license 
as liberty, and of reckless disregard of 
consequences as heroism. H. B. B. 


— 


CHILDREN’S COLUMN. 


A BRIGHT BOY. 


I knew a boy, a scrap of a lad, who al- 
most needed a high chair to bring him up 
to the general level of the dining-table, 
who )iked to read the encyclopedia. He 
was always hunting round in the big books 
of the encyclopedia—books about his 
own size—for what he wanted to know. 
He dug in it as another boy would dig in 
the woods for sassafras root. It appeared 
that he was interested in natural history 
and natural phenomena. He asked ques- 
tions of these books exactly as he would 
ack a living authority, and kept at it till 
he got answers. He knew how to read. 

Soon that boy was an authority on 
earthquakes. He liked to have the con- 
versation at table turn on earthquakes,for 
then he seemed to be the tallest person at 
the table. I suppose there was no earth- 
quake anywrere of any importance but 
that he could tell where it occurred, and 
what damage it did, how many houses it 
buried, and how many people it killed, 
and what shape it left the country it had 


shaken, 
From that he went on to try to discover 


what caused these disturbances; and this 
led him into other investigations, and at 
last into the study of electricity, practi- 
cally as well as theoretically. He ex- 
amined machines and invented machines, 
and kept on reading; and presently he 
was an expert in electricity. He knew 
how to put in wires, and signals, and bells, 
and todo a number of practical and use- 
ful things; and almost before he was able 
to enter high school he had a great deal of 
work to do in the city, and three or four 
men under him. These men under him 
had not reac as much about elcctricity as 
he had.— Charles Dudley Warner. 








A GREAT BATTLE 


Is continually going on in the human sys- 
tem. The demon of impure blood strives 
to gain victory over the constitution, to 
ruin health, to drag victims to the grave. 
Hood’s Sarsaparilia is the weapon with 
which to defend one’s self, drive the 
desperate enemy from the field, and re- 
store bodily health for many years. 

Hoop’s PILLs cure nausea, sickness, in- 
digestion and bdiliousness. 265c. 








EDUCATIONAL. 


KINDERGAR PENING 


Successfully Taught by Correspondence. 
Send 10 cents for a book containing full infor- 

mation to ROBERTA KENT FRENCH, 

Winchester, Randolph Co., Indiana. 











WARTHMORE COLLEGE, Swatnmore, PENN. 

Opens 9th month, 9th, 1892. Thirty minutes from 
Broad 8t. Station, Phila. Under care of Friends. Full 
college courses for both sexes, leading to Classical 
Engineering, Scientific and Literary degrees. Health 
ful location, extensive grounds, buildings,machine 
shops laboratories, and libraries. For full particular 
address CHARLES Dr GARMO. Ph. D. President. 


P. P. FIELD, M.D. 


TEACHER OF 





English Literature, Oratory, 
Physical Development, Rhetoric, 
Voice Culture, Gesture, 


Visible Speech and Kindred Studies, 
90 W. Springfield St , Boston, Mass. 
Stammering and other defects in voice and speech 


cured. Private and class instructions. Open for 
lecture engagements. 


Classes in 
Shakespeare 


A'l the regular classes in Shakespeare at 
Chauncy-Hall School (one of which is for 





adults), are open to Spectal Students at 
the same charge as out one class. 
(593 Boylston Street, Copley Square.) 





Riding, 


or in any occupa- 
tion incidental toa 
woman's life, from 
childhood to moth- 
erhood, comiort, 
grace and health 
are secured by 






We 


, y using the 


i 
It 
’GOOD SENSE 


Corset Waists. 


Worn by over a million 
mothers, misses and children. 
Clamp buckle at hip for hose sup- 

porters, ‘Tape-fastened buttons. 
Cord-edge button holes. Various 
shapes—long, short or medium, 
For sale by all Leading Retailers, 
Marshall Field & Co. Chicago, 
Western Wholesale Depot. 
Send for illustrated circular to 


FERRIS BROS., Ae: 
rene AY 


Branch Office: 537 Market St.. San Frane.s< 


lowa Loan & Trust (o., 


DES MOINES, IOWA. 
Capital, $500,000. Surplus, $318,000, 
INCORPORATED 1872. 


This old and prosperous company continues to 
issue its Debenture bonds in sums of $200, $300, $500 
and $1,000 each, bearing interest at 544. 

These bonds are amply secured by 


FIRST MORTGAGES ON REAL ESTATE, 


$105,000 of such mortgages —* deposited for 
the security of each series of $100, bonds. 

The long experience and conservative manage- 
ment of this company commend its securities to 
careful investors. Bonds for sale and fuller infor- 
mation cheerfully given by FREEMAN A. 
SMITH, Agent, formerly Treasurer of the Amer- 
ican Baptist Missionary Union. 


Office, 31 Milk Street, Boston, Room 22. 












JOSEPH HARTSHORN & SON, 


Decorative 


Upholsterers, 
FURNITURE, DRAPERIES. 
UPHOLSTERY, SHADES. 

A specialty is made of order work and furni- 
turcrepairing. Satisfaction guaranteed. Address 
or call at 1002 Boylston St., near Mass. Ave. 


Woman Suffrage Tracts. 


A full set of Woman Suffrage Tracts, forty 
different kinds, postpaid, for 10 cts. 
Address, Leaflet Department, 
Woman’s Journal Office, Boston, Mass. 








V ou r Manuscript STANDS a good 
chance with us. Enclose two 

stamps. CRESCENT LITERARY CO., 
Jackson, Mich. 


The Young Idea. 


An Edacational Monthly for the Young 
Price, 50 cents. Sample copy free 
Pemberton Sq., Boston, Mass. 


Morphine Habit Cured in « 
to 20 days. No pay till enrcu 
D&. J. STEPHENG, Lebanon. >. = 
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LEE AND SHEPARD’S 
NEW BOOKS 
THE JEROME BANNERS 


DESIGNED AND EDITED bY 


IRENE E. JEROME 
Rest Banner Every-Day Banner 
Joy Banner What Will the Violets Be 


Each Banner consists of four panels beautifu 
decorated in colors and gold, attached b) ribbo 
containing appropriate selections from the best 
authors, and «nck sed in decorated « velope. Fae- 
simile of the originals, designed and e“ited oy IRgaB 
} Tn Fs Price, 50 cents each Banner; four kinds ip 

, 


Little Prudy’s Children 


The youngest of which is 
Wee Lucy 


By Sora May, Author of “Little Prudy Stories,'’ 
“Dottie Dimple Series,” “Little Prudy’s Fly .way 
Series,” “Flaxie Frizzle Stories,” ‘‘Quinnebassett 
Stories.” Cloth. Illustrated. 75 cents. 

Wee Lucy and Jimmie Boy figure in as many laugh- 
able adventures and have ail the uaint end lovable 
ways of Little Prudy and Dotty Dimple. of world- 
wide fame. Tre funny sayings and doings of Wee 
Lucy will strike a kindred chord in ali wid«-awake 
children, especially those with a vein of bumor ip 
their make-up. The New York Nation says: “Sophie 
child lifer ‘One teselike prokiie ae and the na ae 

. e 
children she describes.” a — 


Mollie Miller 
By Erriz W. Merriman, author of “The Conways.’ 

Cloth, Illustrated. $1.25, 

This volume is a sequel to “Mollie Miller,” and in it 
we follow Molite anid Max and their “dopted child,” 
Johnni-, through the many pleasures and vicissitudes 
of youth The struggles and trials of these young 
peopie in the! endeavors to rise above their circum- 
stances are presented with much natural incident, 
gentle humor, and bright dialogue, and the volume 
will be an inspiration to all young reader. It is one 
of the best stories Mrs. MERRIMAR written. 


Asiatic Breezes, Or Students on 
the Wing 

By OLIver Optio. Cloth. Illustrated. Price, $1.25. 
Much Information is conve yed regarding the places 

visited and the objects coon, a8 wollas the curtouna. 

ing country, and there are exciting incident and 

adven' ure enough to retain the interest of those whe 

are bot attracted solely by the inst: uction given, 


This volume completes the second series of the “AM 
Over-the- World-Library.” 


Because I Love You 
A Choice Collection of Love Poems. Edited by Anna 
¥. Mack. Cloth. White and Gold. Price, $1.60. 
Poetry is the language of tove. Volumes of sweet 
and tender poems m ght be gathered f om the world’s 
lite: ature, but few could select with the discrimina- 
tion and delicacy which Miss Mack has » anifested, 
She has given a rare bs ok tocon with a sweetheart or 
to send withagift. Itisa volume appropriate for hun- 
dreds cf occasions. This groujing of the 
thoug? ts of the best poets, in its beautiful dress, ise 
veritable casket of gems. 


Back Country Poems 

By Sam WALTsR Foss. Cloth. Illustrated. $1.50. 
There is in these poome @ naturalness, a love of 

humanity and an insight into buman ana inanimate 

nature toat one likes at first sight. Their strong 
int, after their all-pervading humor, is to be foun 


are written,'ut the mind that can take only a di 
perful will go away *atisfied as well as that whic 
can take a pailful.—N. Y. Journal. 


A Hilltop Summer 


By author of “A Spinster’s Leaflets.” Cloth. lus 
trated, with half-tone vignettes. $1.25. 

In this bright story of asummer sojourn in a coun- 
try town the author + hows the same clear insight into 
the New Englund character as in her previous — 
“A ———* Leaflets.” The style is quaint 
beautiful, the dialect being very successfully ren- 
dered. Delicately drawn and interwoven into the 
text, and extending into the margins, are many 
appropriate half-tone vignettes, 


Sirs, Only Seventeen ! 

By Virainia F. TOWNSEND, author of ;*Boston Girl’s 
Ambitions,” and many other popular novels. Cloth. 
$1.50. 

Miss Townsend’s stories are all pure in sentimen 
and moral in tone. The incidentsin them are dra- 
matic and the situations striking, yet she never for- 
gets the duties of an author, and so her books are 
always pure. bright and cheery. She has brilliant 
——— ve and imaginative powers, which are dis- 
played at their best in this new story. 


Sold by ail booksellers, and sent mati on receigs 
of price. by - 





Our Illustrated Catalogue mailed free to anp 
address. 


LEE AND SHEPARD, Boston. 


New Business for Women. 

Some years since I published in the 
Woman’s JouRNAL a notice headed as above. 
Many women wrote, inquiring; but almost 
immediately after the notice appeared, I became 
very unwell, and have been so nearly all the 
time since, often confined to my bed, and my 
life repeatedly in great danger. I had to give 
up the enterprise myself, and it has been 
impossible to answer the many letters that 
came. 

I am now recovering, and shall soon start 
the enterprise again. desire to apologize to 
the ladies who wrote me, and to ri that J 
shall be pleased to hear from them again. 

Having always sought to help all women 
to earn an independent, honest living, I have 
in planning this ae specially arranged 
to give women opportunities. Some 
branches of the business can be conducted 
with entire privacy, if ladies so desire, and 
without interfering with other work. There is 
opportunity in it for at least one active, 
energetic, business-like woman in every com- 
munity in the world. Especially good are 
the opportunities in small towns, villages, and 
districts of open country, where chances te 
make money are scarce. No capital is needed, 
and no payment in advance. 

Ladies need not be uneasy if their letters are 
not answered at once. All will be answered as 
soon as they can be. Remember that, as above 
stated, the enterprise is To BE started—has not 

n yet. All ladies who write me will be noti- 
fied when operations begin. 
HAMILTON WILLCOX. 
54 William St.. New York. 














NEW 


Wall Papers ! 


For Season of 1894 


The largest stock in Boston. 
Wholesale and Retail at LOW- 
EST PRICES. 


T. F. SWAN, 
No. 12 CORNHILL, - BOSTON 
Next door to Washington Street. 
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The Woman's Journal. 


BOSTON, FEBRUARY 23, 1895. 














NEWSPAPER DECISIONS. 

1. If a person orders his paper discontinued, he 
must pay all arrearages, or the publisher may con- 
tinue fo send it until payment is made, and collect 
the whole amount, whether the paper is taken 
from the office or not. 

2. Any person who takes a paper regularly from 
the post-office— whether directed to his name or 
another’s, or whether he has subscribed or not—is 
responsible for the payment. 


FORM OF BEQUEST. 


There is no more effective way to aid 
the cause of ¢qual rights than by assisting 
the woman suffrage papers. 

FORM OF BEQUEST. 

I hereby give and bequeath to the Proprietors 
of the Woman's Journal, published in Boston, a 
corporation established by the laws of Massa- 
chusetts, the sum of ——dollars, to be applied by 
euch Proprietors, principal and interest, at their 
discretion, to the support or improvement of the 
paper, and the promotion of the principles which 
gt advocates. 


ö— — —— 


THE NEXT FORTNIGHTLY MEETING, 


The next Fortnightly Meeting of the 
Massachusetts Woman Suffrage Associa- 
tion will be held in the WoMAN’s JOURNAL 
Parlors, on Tuesday, Feb. 26, from 2.30 
P. M. to 4.30 P. M. The topic of discus- 
sion will be ‘The Headship of Man’’; or, 
‘“The Reasons why the married Mothers 
of Massachusetts are denied equal legal 
ownership with their husbands, of their 
minor children.”” ‘The address will be 
delivered by Hon. George A. O. Ernst, 
Counsellor at Law. Miss Maud L. Brown, 
of Chelsea, will give a recitation, and Miss 
Lillis Barlow, a pupil of Madame Hall, 
will sing. At the close light refresh- 
ments will be served, cocoa, fancy biscuit, 
etc. 

The address by Mr. Ernst will be one of 
great interest and importance. The mar- 
ried mothers of Massachusetts are denied 
Jegal ownership in their minor children, 
while their husbands live. Why? Mr. 
Ernst will tell us, and discussion will 
follow. We hope our friends will be 
punctual, and in their seats by 2 30 P. M. 
—and that we shall have seats enough for 
all. 

The ‘‘Mite Boxes” will be ready for 
distribution at this meeting, and it is 
hoped that all will come prepared to take 
one. All members of woman suflrage 
societies are admitted on their member- 
ship tickets. All others will be expected 
to pay ten cents admission. 

Mary A. LIVERMORE, 
Chairman. 


— 
ad 





TBE RIGHTS OF PARENTS. 


The Boston Herald recently said: 


About 4 o’clock yesterday afternoon 
two women walked into the Waltham 

lice station, and asked to see the officer 
—* charge. One of the women had a baby 
in her arms. She said her name was Mrs. 
Fred S. Tetlow, and that she lived on 
Wadsworth Avenue. She called, she said, 
to make a complaint against her husband 
for beating her child. 

The child was about four months old, 
and its little face was badly discolored 
from blows alleged to have been adminis- 
tered by its father. 

The woman said the baby was crying 
Wednesday night, and that her husband, 
becoming angry,slapped it in the face. She 
did not want him arrested, she said, but 
she desired the chief to send an officer to 
the house to talk with her husband, and 
see if he would not stop abusing the baby. 

Mrs. Tetlow did not wish to make it ap 
pear that her husband was very vicious, 
but her friend insisted that the baby had 
been cruelly beaten, and its face bore evi- 
dence of the apparent truth of the asser- 
tion. 

Some of the neighbors of the Tetlows 
say the husband is a cruel man, and that 
Mrs. Tetlow, as well as the child, comes 
in for a share of his brutality; in fact, it 
is alleged that he beats her frequently. 

The outcome of the complaint was re- 
ported by the Herald next day in its 
leading editorial as follows: 

In a city in the vicinity of Boston, two 
days since, a man who had cruelly beaten 
a four-months-old infant was dismissed 
from a court room with no other penalty 
than the nominal sentence of being put 
upon probation. The same day, in another 
city, a man who had tied a tin kettle toa 
dog’s tail was fined $25. These are the 
different ideas of justice in points not far 
apart. The dog seems to have been beld 
better worthy of protection than the in- 
fant. And the dog was not assaulted and 
bruised ; he was only tortured in his sense 


of fear. 
The action of the Court simply con- 


formed to the cruel and unjust law of 
Massachusetts, and of all but six of our 
States, which gives to every father the 
sole legal custody and control of his 
minor children. 

In the eyes of the law that infant was 
not the mother’s iufant; it was the 
father’s infant. The mother had no more 
legal right to interfere than any other 
woman or man who sees a baby abused. 
That husband may take that baby from 
its mother, may send it away to some 
other State, or place it in charge of some 
other woman. And the only way in 
which that mother can get back that baby 


would be to leave her husband, break up 
her family, apply for a legal separation, 
and then ask the Probate Court to kindly 
give her the baby. 

If the Court see fit to do so, she can have 
her baby; if the Court does not see fit, 
then her husband will retain the baby. 
Yet the lawyers of the Great and General 
Court of Massachusetts say that ‘‘women 
have no grievances,” and ‘‘cuckoo” re- 
monstrants pipe up: ‘“‘We have all the 
rights we want.” 

It is true that in case of proved mis- 
conduct on the part of a parent, the law 
holds the rights of parents to be equal, 
and considers only the welfare of the 
children. The court may in that case 
award their custody or even their guar- 
dianship to their mother, if she can show 
her ability to support them. 

but this applies only to cases where a 
separation of husband and wife has already 


taken place, as the result of a lawsuit | 


brought by the wife and mother. In a 
majority of cases she has not the ability 
to bring such a suit or to break up her 
home, and during the continuance of her 
marital relation the husband and father is 
supreme. 

It may be said that in the case above 
named joint guardianship would make no 
practical difference. But the conduct of 
men is greatly modified by the law, and 
even a brutal husband will have more re- 
spect for the rights of his wife when the 
law sets him a better example. 

In Kansas, New York, and four other 
States the women and their friends have 
succeeded in amending the law so as to 
make husband and wife joint guardians of 
their minor children, vesting in both 
parents an equal right of custody and 
control. But we have tried in vain to get 
the Massachusetts law reformed. When 
women are voters this wrong will be 


righted. H. B. B. 
— ⸗ —eer — 
WARNINGS TO PARENTS AND 


DAUGHTERS. 


Editors Woman’s Journal : 

The enclosed editorial from the Boston 
Daily Advertiser seems to me worthy of 
the widest circulation, and I wish you 
would publish it as a warning to parents 
and young girls. 


PARENTS, THINK OF IT! 


About two months ago he came to the house 
of a Saturday evening under the influence of 
hquor, and my daughter took a bottle of rum or 
whiskey from him. Then he began to talk 
abusively in aloud voice. Loverheard him from 
an adjoining room, and eventually interfered. 
He was threatening to kill her, and I warned 
him to stop. I asked him either to go with her 
decently, or marry her, or let her alone. He 
quieted down somewhat, and went home, prom- 
ising to call the next day and make up. 

The above is from what purports to be 
ap account given by the father of a young 
lady in Newburyport of her relations to 
the “lover” who lately shot her with in- 
tent to kill, and then shot and killed him- 
self. In the same interview the father is 
reported as saying that his daughter's 
“lover” ‘‘six or eight months ago took to 
drinking to excess,” that he ‘‘accused her 
vilely,”? ete. The prospective father-in- 
law is thus quoted: 

We bore with him as patiently as possible. 
Several times [ helped him home when he was 
drunk, and more than once put him to bed in my 
own house. Whea he was full he would accuse 
my daughter of all manner of things, and he 
often threatened to kill her and me. I wanted 
to have him arrested once for threatening, but 
was prevailed to let the matter pass. 


After half a year of this sort of thing, | 


it seems, the = mother and sister 
“went to see him. Their object was to 
bring him to a sensible frame of mind and 
influence him either to marry Emma or 
let her alone.”’ 

To a thoughtful mind the saddest part 
of this awful tragedy is the conduct of 
the young woman’s parents, as told with 
an evident sense of their wise and laudable 
conduct, by one of the pair. They had a 
daughter, to whom they were presumably 
attached by tender ties of affection and of 
nurture. Her happiness was their fond 
concern. She knew little of the world, 
of which they knew a great deal. Yet 


they were very willing, not to say eager, 


urgent, to have that daughter surrender | 
her person, her liberty, her whole future, | 
her hopes of happiness into the keeping | 
of one whom they knew to be a vile, | 
drunken, brutal, crue] scoundrel, who had | 
repeatedly reeled into their home fresh 
from scenes of debauchery, who had vilely 
and falsely accu-ed her, who had again 
and again threathened to kill her. Instead 
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| and offering him the choice ‘‘to marry | 


Emma or let her alone?” 

Fault is frequently found with the law 
that it does not more completely protect 
| women against brutal husbands. But 
what law could be framed which would 
protect a woman in a case like this? This 
woman needed protection against herself 
and her parents. Such protection can 
only be secured by a sound public senti 
ment and not by mere legal enactment. 
| Boston, Feb. 21, 1894. G. A. O. E. 
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MONTANA MOVING. 

— 

| The Montana women are moving in 

| their own behalf. Suffrage petitions have 
been sent to the Legislature and the Elec- 
tions Committee have reported a bill. ‘The 

| leading newspapers of the State favor it. 
The Great Falls Leader of Feb. 6 says: 


There is no reason in the world why 
women shouldn't have equal rights with 
men in property matters and in the use of 
the ballot. It is foolish to say that women 
don’t want it and will not vote if they 
had it. They have shown that to be 
false in Wyoming and Colorado and in 
school elections all over the country. 
They did more to break up the corrupt 
city government in New York than all 
the work of Parkhurst and his assistants. 
They have made excellent jurors, and 
were highly commended by a judge a 
short time since as composing the best 
grand jury he had ever known. The best 
county superintendent Cascade County 
ever had was a woman. There should be 
no restriction on their holding office. If 
they are not qualified they will not be 
elected. The American people have given 
suffrage to a whole race chained down by 
ignorance and slavery. There can be no 
objection to conferring this right upon the 
wives and mothers of American voters. 
Nevertheless the United States is far be- 
hind England, which gives municipal suf- 
frage to women. And Montana is far 
behind her neighbors, Colorado and 
Wyoming. We do not believe the men in 
these States are more just or more gal- 
laut than those of Montana. The Huseby 
bill is a good one. I[t would be better if 
it had no exceptions. The laboring men 
of Montana are committed to equal rights 
for women. Let the labor councils of 
Great Falls urge upon its fellow organ- 
izations and our representatives this mat- 
ter of justice. Let the women of Montana 
make their wishes known and let the 
Republicans not be behind the populists 
in this matter. 
| The News says: 

We cannot think that gallant Montana 
can do other than pass Huseby’s universal 
suffrage bill that has been favorably re- 
ported from the House Committee. igno 
rance and prejudice form the only opposi 
tion to woman’s suffrage—and surely these 

have no place in Montana’s Legislature. 
| A public meeting was held by the ladies 
of Great Falls on Feb. 6, in the parlors of 

the Grand Central Hotel. Reports of 
| the committees were heard and accepted. 
| The ladies were encouraged by the gentle- 
| men of all classes who favored the move- 
|ment. Twocommittees were appointed— 
| one to secure the signature of the people 
| of Great Falls, regardless of sex, and 
| another to ask for the endorsement of the 
Trades and Laborcouncil. The president, 
| Mrs. Desilets, appointed the following 
| committee to prepare petitions: Mrs. 

Rolfe, Mrs. Bessie Marion and Dr. Isabel 
| Glyddon, Mrs. O. H. Perry, Mrs. Chase 
and Mrs. Emerson were apppointed a 
| committee to petition the Trades and 
Labor council. 

The city was subdivided into districts 
|and a committee appointed to solicit 
| names from men and women. The fol- 

lowing ladies were appointed: Mrs. 
| Robt. Vaughn, Mrs. Robinson, Mrs. Jui- 
| lien, Mrs. Desilets, Miss Trigg, Mrs. 
Emerton, Mrs. Perry, Mrs. Chase, Misses 
Arthur, Mrs. Foster, Mrs. Bowers and 
Mrs. Sherman. 

The meeting adjourned till next Wed- 
nesday at the same place. 








— 
or 


| PREMIUM FOR NEW SUBSCRIBERS. 





For one new WOMAN’sS JOURNAL sub- 
ecriber, first year at $1.50, we will mail 
Dr. Mary Putnam -Jacobi’s admirable 
book on woman suffrage, in paper covers, 
postpaid, and for two new subscribers we 
| will mail the same book in cloth covers, 


of driving him from their home, instead postpaid. 


of taking means to shield their darling | 
child forever from such foul contamina. | WOMAN SUFFAGE IN THE CALIFORNIA 


tion and hideous peril, they ‘tasked him | LEGISLATURE. 
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to go with her decently, or marry her, or 
let her alone;’’ they tried to “influence 
him either to marry Emma or let her 
alone.” 

Oh, shame! shame! Could not those 
parents look a single step beyond the 
marriage altar? What did they imagine 
was to become of her when she no longer 
had the shelter of the parental roof or the 
protection of her childhood’s home, when 
the last restraint to the fellow’s evil pas- 
sions had been removed, and the woman 
whom he had insulted and threatened and 
sjandered became the wife on whom he 
would have full license of opportunity to 
wreak, rum crazed, his inhumanities? Has 
it, indeed, then come to this that it is so 
difficult for a young woman to get a hus. 
band, and so absolutely necessary for her 
to have one, that the veriest and vilest 
scamp out of the gutter can have parents 
coming to him leading their beautiful 
young murriagable daughter by the hand 


| The Sacramento correspondent of the 
San Francisco Call says that woman suf 
frage is the ‘“‘liveliest issue“ before the 
Legislature, and Gov. Budd is reported 
as saying it is one of the most important 
measures pending. 

On Feb. 6, there was a spirited dissus- 
sion in the House on Judge Spencer’s bill 
to enfranchise women by statute. In the 
evening a mass-meeting was held in the 
Assembly Chamber, and Mrs. Nellie Hol- 
brook Blinn and Mrs. General Bidwell, of 
Chico, addressed an audience of fully a 
thousand men and women. The San 
Francisco Call says: ‘*Many members of 
the Legislature were close listeners. In 
the audience women were in the great 
majority, however, and their hearty ap- 
plause of the speakers’ strong words 














went a long way to disprove the asser- 
tions that had been made on that same 
floor during the afternoon by Assembly- 
men who professed to believe that the 
women did not ask for the right of suf- 
frage.”’ 

On the evening of Feb. 8, another great 
mass meeting was held in the same place. 
The speakers were Mrs. E. V. Spencer 
(wife of Judge Spencer), Mrs. Sturtevant 
Peet, Mrs. Blinn, Miss Laura Tilden, an 
attorney of Sacramento, Miss Phebe 
Couzens and Mrs. Laura De Force Gordon. 

On Feb. 11, the bill was again discussed 
in the House, and an amendment “to re 
strict the voting privilege to males” was 
defeated by a vote of 48 to 33. The bill 
was placed on file for a third reading. 

A bill for a constitutional amendment 
is also pending, and to some extent the two 
are rival measures, as some members who 
will support one are opposing the other. 
One marked characteristic of all the dis- 
cussion, whether in or outside of the 
Legislature, is the stress laid upon the 
pledge made in the Republican State plat- 
form. F. M. A. 


— 





XAMBSAS NOTES. 

The Kansas House has voted against 
calling a constitutional convention. 

The Kansas Agitator says that ‘‘a peti- 
tion seventy-two feet long, forming a roll 
as large as a bass drum, and bearing seve- 
ral thousand ‘names,’ asking for the re- 
submission of the woman suffrage amend- 
ment, has been presented to the Senate. 

The movement for resubmission is led 
by Drs. Eva Harding and Agnes Havi- 
land, and Mrs. Althea Stryker. Another 
measure which they have been working 
for is a bill introduced last week by Sen- 
ator Parker, which provides: 

That the rights of suffrage under the 
same regulations provided for male 
electors be granted to the following- 
named persons, to wit: Althea Briggs 
Stryker, city of Great Bend, Kansas; 
Mrs. C. A. Moss, town of Allen, Lyon 
County; Miss Eva Harding, Mrs. C. E. 
Purviance, Mrs. L. D. Whittemore, Mra. 
J. E, White, Grace Potts, Mrs. T. 5S. 
Lyon, Mrs. Wm. D. Church, and Mrs. D. 
F. Nichols of the city of Topeka, Shawnee 
County, Kangas. 

The Topeka Capital says this bill will 
probably pass the Senate. In case it 
should become a law, its constitutionality 
will be tested, and if sustained by the 
courts, a general suffrage bill will be in- 
troduced. 


— 
= 





ATLANTA ECHOES. 


ATLANTA, GA., FEB. 11, 1895. 
Editors Woman's Journal: 

The National American Woman Suffrage 
Convention has come and gone, leaving a 
deep impress upon the city. It has 
gained for you adherents, and has stirred 
up some opposition. The clever women 
who participated in the discussion and 
carried on the work of the Convention 
have forever dispelled any impression 
upon our minds that public speaking in 
any way detracts from the womanliness 
of woman, and this is an important gain 
for your cause. That was the only im 
portant objection urged against equal 
suffrage. Miss Anthony and her assist- 
ants have permanently elevated the dis- 
cussion above the plane of platitudes, on 
which, hitherto, for us it has reposed. 

Women will vote; this I think certain 
as well as desirable. How they will vote 
is important. We must remember that 
the ballot is an educator. I look for 
conservative but earnest effort, in the di- 
rection of attack upon existing conditions 
in the world of economics. Wise women 
voters will not advocate war between 
civilized nations; they are likely to unite 
in an effort not to destroy the rum traffic, 
which is impossible under existing condi 
tions, but to regulate it on helpful lines. 
Taxation is likely to receive attention. I 
hope for the abandonment of the policy 
of protection. The principle of taxing 
land values instead of improvements is 
likely to obtain, or at least to be dis- 
cussed, and this done its reasonableness 
becomes apparent. Purity in politics, in 
the home, every where, that will be the 
demand of nine women inevery ten. Not 
one will be likely to raise her voice for 
evil. When women have gained all this, 
let them be magnanimous and remember 
not former neglect and indifference. 

Miss Elizabeth U. Yates made a most 
interesting talk before the Saturday 
Night Club. I believe it was the most ef- 
fective piece of work done. Her charm- 
ing personality and convincing logic went 
far to gain disciples. Weare glad to count 
her as an honorary member and shall feel 
great interest in her career. Her address 
was thoughtful and considerate after her 
long week of effort in the Convention. 
We all appreciate and value it as a pleas- 
ant memory. Our three papers were fair 
in their treatment, and just now are look 
ing for reasons why women should not 
vote, not very successfully. In the wel 
come there was but one discordant note. 
One preacher of the Word thought it well 
to raise the question as to the right of 





women to speak in public, judged by the 
standard of St. Paul, but it was hardly a 
ripple upon the tide. 

It was a wise step to bring the Conven- 
tion here; it will help us in many ways. 

Wm. RILEY Boyp. 

One of the delegates to the suffrage 
convention in our city remarked upon the 
courtesy of the men in the elevators of the 
Equitable Building, each removing his 
hat when a lady entered. This elevator 
practice is general in the South and pos- 
sibly in your section. The editor of one 
of our papers, writing upon this theme, 
warned women that if the ballot was con- 
ferred, men would no longer pay this 
deference to women. This came rather 
as a prophecy and a warning. 


I witnessed recently, in a town in 
Georgia, ten young men register at a 
hotel. A lady was in charge (sure enough 
lady). Not one of them removed his hat. 


At the post office, when women preside 
at the stamp window, it is a rare excep- 
tion for a man to remove his hat. What- 
ever comes to pass, good or ill, from 
women’s votes, the men will retain their 
hats much as now. My early training in 
the forties was on the line of courtesy 
and deference to woman, so that whether 
she votes or refrains from voting there 
will not come for me any change. I like 
to show an outward observance of this 
nature, holding it to be a privilege, and I 
regret the general failure to continue so 
laudable a feature of our social life. 


Sometimes it is paid to a presence so 
bright and cherry that it partakes of the 
nature of sunshine, and sometimes the 
misty form of the ideal woman flashes 
into being for a brief moment, and we take 
off hats and pay homage to that which 
shall be. I trust there may come a return 
to many old customs of this nature, but 
I am of the opinion that where changes of 
this nature result, the cause lies in the 
conduct and bearing not of one but of 
both parties in interest. 

Still the women should vote. 


Atlanta, Ga. SIXTY. 


+e — 


IN THE sourtTH. 

The Scott County Register, published at 
Forest, Miss., by Lizzie Blackwell, says: 

Mrs. Carrie Chapman-Catt, one of the 
ablest speakers sent out by the National- 
American Woman Suffrage Association, 
spoke in Hexter’s Opera House at Green- 
ville, to 500 of the leading men and 
women of that city. After the lecture a 
local branch of the Woman’s Suffrage 
Association, composed of forty charter 
members, was organized. The members 
comprise many of the brightest women 
and most prominent men in Greenville, 
and they declare that woman suffrage is 
to be made an issue in the future political 
campaigns in Mississippi. 


Kate Powers’ Mississippi Review, pub- 
lished at Jackson, says: 

It was a keen regret to hundreds in the 
vast audience gathered last night in the 
House of Representatives that Miss An- 
thony was unable to reach here, owing to 
three hours’ delay in the train, but each 
member of the assemblage felt more than 
repaid by the brilliant young woman who 
filled Miss Anthony’s place so well—Mrs. 
Chapman-Catt. 

One far-reaching result of the Atlanta 
Convention and the series of meetings 
held by Miss Anthony and Mrs. Chapman- 
Catt is the presentation and discussion of 
the suflrage question in the newspapers of 
the South. Many papers in addition to 
those already mentioned in the WomAn’s 
JOURNAL have been generous and cordial 
in their announcements and reports. At 
Paducah, Ky., Hon. E. W. Bagby, when 
he introduced Miss Anthony to the audi- 
ence, made an eloquent address, which 
was published in full in the Paducah 
Sunday Visitor. Mr. Bagby defined his 
position by saying: 

I believe the virtue and intelligence of 
the people, on which rest the safety and 
perpetuity of the State, can not be fully 
appropriated to the best interests of soci- 
evy unless the political equality of the 
sexes is made the permanent substructure 
of the republie. 

The Birmingham (Ala.,) Times has a 
woman’s department edited by Ella Low- 
ery Mosely, which contains good words 
for the suffrage cause. 


The Augusta (Ga.) Chronicle of Feb. 
10th contains an article by Mrs. J. C. 
McInnes, in which she tells how she went 
to the convention doubting and came away 
believing. She says that the men of 
Georgia will give women the ballot when 
they ask for it, which will be in the near 
future. 


The Sumpter (S. C.) Freeman of Feb. 
15th says: 

The Columbia State has a leading edi- 
torial declaring for the rightfulness of 
woman suffrage. How clearly the Free- 
man has seen these long years that woman 
suffrage was coming, and has been labor- 
ing to prepare the public mind for it! 

Among the papers that gave good re- 
ports of the Atlanta Convention, are the 
New Orleans Daily Picayune and the Nash- 
ville (Tenn.) American. F. M. A- 
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GREAT MEETING IN PENNSYLVANIA. 


HARRISBURG, Pa., FEB. 16, 1895. 
Editors Woman's Journal: 

A successful mass-meeting was held 
by the Pennsylvania suffragists in the hall 
of the House of Representatives in Har- 
risburg, on Thursday night, Feb. 14. A 
crowded, packed house rang with ap- 
plause. Countenances radiated with ex- 
pressions of approval and pleasure during 
the time occupied by Rev. Anna Shaw 
and Mrs. Carrie Chapman-Catt. 

I expected that our four daily papers 
would be filled with congratulations and 
comments upon the grand truths so elo- 
quently expressed to most attentive lis- 
teners. Hundreds could find no seats and 
stood for more than two hours, feasting 
upon words of truth and hope, made so 
plain that many wondered they never 
before saw the way of delivery from 
political enslavement. 

But our press was silent. What does it 
mean? Are they enslaved by the unright- 
eous anti-suffragists, or does the liquor 
power control them? A wholesale liquor 
merchant, complimenting a sufiragist 
upon her able address, was asked: ‘* Will 
you vote for woman suffrage now?” He 
replied: ‘Oh, no. My business would be 
snowed under if women voted.” Many 
confessed after the lecture that they had 
never viewed the subject as portrayed, 
but were made converts. It is agitation 
and education that we need before legis- 
lation. 

Mrs. Lett gave a luxurious dinner in 
honor of Mrs. Catt. Mrs. Alva Berger enter- 
tained Rev. Anna Sbaw in her beautiful 
home. Mrs. Durben was honored by the 
society of Mrs. Way, of Oxford, Chester 
County, as her guest. The chairman of 
the literary committee was the guest of 
your humble servant. 

AGNES KEMP. 


— — — — 


EDUCATIONAL INTERESTS 


The new school of sociology in Hart- 
ford, Conn., the first of its kind in Amer- 
ica, bas had four courses of lectures from 
specialists on topics pertaining to the 
home. 

Mrs. Henrietta L. T. Wolcott reports to 
the Massachusetts Horticultural Society 
that the old ‘‘window garden“ committee 
of that society was not much of a success, 
but that it has drifted into a committee 
on ‘‘school gardens,” and this is becom- 
ing a valuable adjunct in school educa- 
tion. The children delight to sow seeds 
in pots or boxes in the school windows 
and watch them grow. It is said that 
their observing faculties are wonderfully 
enlarged by this little experience. 

The Teachers’ College of New York 
City, at its new home at Morningside 
Park, starts off in 1895 with great expec- 
tations. It is entering upon its ninth 
year. It asks for $1,500,000, and urges 
that $500,000 of this be raised this year. 

Clara H. Hazelrigg, superintendent of 
the public schools of Butler County, is 
preparing a history of Kansas for use in 
the schools. 


Mrs. H. E. Hammond, Mrs. Sarah M. 
Perkins and Mrs. B. 8S. Coggswell have 
been nominated for the Cleveland, O., 
School Council by the Prohibitionists. 

Mrs. Dr. Myra Knox has been nomi- 
nated for school director in Oakland, Cal., 
and Mrs. J. N. Chapman has been nomi- 
nated for the same office in Alameda 

F. M.A. 
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WOMEN PHYSICIANS. 


Dr. Ida J. Brooks, of Little Rock, was 
invited to address the Senate Committee 
of Public Health on Feb 9, in favor of 
making obligatory the appointment of a 
woman physician to assist in the care of 
the women patients in the Arkansas In- 
sane Asylum. The hearing was given in 
the open Senate Chamber, and Dr. Brooks 
made an earnest plea. She has been giv- 
ing a course of Saturday afternoon lec- 
tures to the Woman’s Club, with a large 
attendance and much interest. The col- 
lections on these occasions have been for 
the Orphan’s Home. Dr. Brooks is the 
only woman physician in Little Rock. 

Dr. Anna W. Williams was lately ap- 
pointed bacteriologist in the Anti-Toxine 
Laboratory by the Board of Health of 
New York City. She has studied in Leip- 
sic, and she graduated in 1892 from the 
Woman’s Collegeof the New York Infirm- 
ary, in the pathological, laboratory of 
which she has been employed. Last June 
she applied to the Board of Health for 
permission to study in the bacteriological 
laboratory. The request was granted, 
and her work proved of such value that 
her name was one of the first proposed for 
& place on Dr. Herman Bigg’s staff. 

Dr. Ida E. Richardson, of Philadelphia, 
has been appointed a member of the staff 
of consulting physicians for the Training 
School for Feeble-minded Children, at 
Vineland, N. J. 

Dr. Mary Woolsey Noxon, who died 
suddenly of apoplexy in New York, some 
Weeks ago, graduated in 1873 from the 
New York College and Hospital for 





Women. She studied in Vienna, Paris 
and Berlin. She began practice in New 
York City, and was {almost immediately 
successful. She was consulting physician 
at the Hahnemann Hospital, a member of 
the State and County homeopathic soci- 
eties, and the American Institute of 
Homceopathy. F. M. A. 





— 
COLLEGE GIRLS. 


Miss Amy F. Acton, of Boston, has been 
elected secretary of the senior class of the 
Boston University Law School. She is 
the only woman in the class. Mies Acton 
was lately admitted to the Suffolk Bar, 
her name standing first on the list of 
thirty-six successful candidates. 

Miss Bertha E. Tomlinson, who recently 
graduated with high honors from the 
Elmira (N. Y.) College, is connected with 
the Elmira Telegram, aud with the Argosy, 
a handsome monthly magazine. 

Mills College girls, California, have a 
‘“Tramping Club.” Oae condition of 
membersbip is the ability to walk ten 
miles. They go out once a fortuight, 
sketching and making natural history col- 
lections. They wear blouse waists, and 
skirts reaching to the tops of their shoes. 

Miss Laura H. Smith, of Dover, N. H., 
won the second prize in the competitive 
examinations at Colby University, Me. 
She is one of the first three in a class 
comprising eighty young men and twenty 
young women. 

Three young colored women of this 
vicinity are attending college. Miss Anita 
Hemmings, of Boston, is at Vassar; Miss 
Bessie Baker, of Cambridge, at Wellesley ; 
and Miss Alberta Scott, of the same city, 
at Radcliffe. Miss Scott is the first col- 
ored girl to enter the “‘Annex.” F.M. A. 


— —— — 
SUFFRAGE WORK IN WASHINGTON. 


A new suffrage paper comes from Puy- 
allup, Washington, called The Alki, an 
Indian word signifying hope. It is edited 
by Mrs. Ida Le Fevie, and is published 
semi-monthly at 50 cents per year. The 
first two numbers (Jan. 1 and 15) are full 
of good news concerning the movement 
for the restoration of suffrage to women 
in Washington. Petitions to that effect 
have been presented to the Legislature, 
and Mrs. Shaffer, of Tacoma, has been ap- 
pointed by the State Equal Suffrage Asso- 
ciation to stay in Olympia and to work 
for the interests of women during the 
session. At a meeting of the Puyallup 
Equal Suffrage Club, Senators Taylor and 
Sargent and Representative Rodgers 
made earnest addresses, and pledged 
themselves to support suffrage measures. 
Mr. Taylor is reported in The Alki as say- 
ing: 

In Washington the women were de- 
prived of their right to vote by trickery 
and legal buncombe. A suit was irsti- 
tuted by enemies of equal suffrage, and 
was defended by enemies of equal suf- 
frage, and the suit was brought before a 
court that was convened for the sole pur- 
pose of deciding it. The court found that 
the constitution provided that only per- 
sons could vote, and they decided that a 
woman was noc a person. 
ok — 


IN MEMORIAM, 








MRS. MARION H. SKIDMORE, 


Early in this month, at Lily Dale, 
Chautauqua Co., New York, Mrs. Marion 
Skidmore entered into life immortal. To 
the readers of the WOMAN’s JOURNAL 
who attend the National American Suf- 
frage Conventions Mrs. Skidmore was 
known and loved. Witha tall, command- 
ing figure, a strong, intellectual face, and 
a low musical voice, she attracted all who 
saw her. She was a woman of vigorous 
mind, independent judgment, quick per- 
ception, great benevolence, strong affec- 
tion and quiet dignity. She was born in 
Gilbertsville, Otsego Co., New York, in 
1826, moving to Chautauqua County in 
1838. A few years ago her only child, a 
beautiful girl just budding into woman- 
hood, was “taken by angels away.” It 
was this supreme experience in her life 
that led herself and husband, Mr. Thomas 
Skidmore, to found the Chautauqua of 
spiritualism at Lily Dale. While thou 
sands were going each year to Dr. Vin- 
cent’s school by the side of the beautiful 
Chautauqua Lake to learn of things ma- 
terial, they would go higher, and by the 
side of fair Cassadaga Lake they would 
found a camp to study the fatherland of 
the soul, to learn of the eternal life, and 
perchance, to feel the touch of vanished 
hands and the sound of voices that are 
stilled. There, from the noise of earth 
and the tumult of life, broken hearts have 
gone and found consolation and peace. 
There have gone the Ingersolls of our 
world, and rejoicing have said, ‘*We do live 
again.” The platform that Mr. and Mrs. 
Skidmore founded at Lily Dale was no 
narrow one. All the great questions of 
the day are there discussed during the 
summer camping time by the ablest minds 
in this and other countries. There they 
try to lift the giant labor to his feet, there 
sound great anthems for prohibition and 
temperance, and there ¢qual rights are 
taught to the people. Woman’s Day and 
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Temperance Day bring thousands ot | 


people from Buffalo and the surrounding | 
country. On Suffrage Day every cottage, | 
hotel, and the great auditorium float our 
suffrage colors to the breeze and seem em- | 
bowered in yellow. The waitresses at the | 
hotels wear yellow aprons on that pro- | 
phetic day of woman’s liberty, and the 
orchestra yellow ties. It isa great flash- 
ing of that color, until at night as the 
weary traveller, who has looked all day 
and heard the suftrage speeches for many 
hours, shuts his eyes, that color is still 
before him, fixing indelibly on his mind 
that yellow means woman’s freedom. 

A year ago Jast summer, Mrs. Skidmor® | 
sent for the writer to speak on Woman’s | 
Day, but urged herto come in time to | 
give three lectures before that day and 
with her organize a Political Equality | 
Club at Lily Dale, composed of members | 
from all over the United States. That | 
club now numbers its hundreds, and has a | 
national influence. Mrs. Skidmore was 
one of the leading women suftragists of 
our State, giving her talents, ber money 
and her life to our cause. We cannot say | 
that her resurrection into the higher life is | 
a great loss to us. Our pen falters here, 
for Lily Dale is her monument telling 
to the world, that though dead she has 
never died,” and will still on the heights 
of God work for humanity, and send help- 
ful thoughts to the weary earth. But we 
shall miss her greatly in our Empire State 
and in the work that lies before us. Our 
tears fall that never here shall we see her 
dear face or hear her words of comfort to 
the wounded ones on the roads of life. 
But we are in the procession, and shall not 
be long behind. We would cover her 
coffia with our flowers of love; we would 
place there the wreaths of immortelles, 
congratulating her that she has fought 
such a good fight and finished her course, 
and that hereafter an incorruptible inher- 
itance is hers. As she walked our earth 
with firm unfaltering tread for many years 
in bodily weakness, she seemed to be liv- 
ing those lines of the poet Holmes, like 
her but lately translated. 


Build thee more stately mansions, O my soul, 
As the swift seasons roll! 
Leave thy low-vauited past; 
Let each new temple, nobler than the last 
Shut thee from heaven with a dume more vast, 
Till thou at length art free, 
Leaving thine outgrown shell 
By life’s unresting sea. 

Mary SEYMOUR HOWELL. 
Albany, N. Y., Feb. 8, 1895. 
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OUR NEW YORK LETTER, 


NEw YORK, FEB. 20, 185. 
Editors Woman's Journal : 

The Judiciary Committee of the Senate 
has favorably reported the concurrent 
resolution providing for the submission to 
the voters of an amendment to the Con- 
stitution striking out the word ‘‘male” in 
the clause specifying the qualifications of 
voters. There seems to be every prospect 
that it will pass the Senate with a good 
majority. Mrs. Almy writes that the 
most difficult task will be in the Assem- 
bly. Miss Mills has left, to continue her 
work as State organizer, and Mrs. Mariana 
W. Chapman, of Brooklyn, is expected to 
goup shortly. It.is of the utmost impor- 
tance that all over the State letters and 
resolutions should be seut to the mem- 
bers urging them to vote for the amend- 
ment. 

In this city the work of organizing goes 
steadily on. The Ninth Assembly Dis- 
trict was organized at the Mutual Aid 
Guild Studio, 225 West 15th Street, Feb. 
9, Miss E. Jean Nelson, chairman; Six- 
teenth District at Mrs. E. Tuthill'’s, 212 
East 46th Slreet, Mrs. Annie Hadley, 
chairman. Good meetings have also been 
held by the 13th, 19:h, 231 and 28th Dis- 
trict Clubs. Our headquarters at 10 Kast 
14th Street, where Miss Keyser is to be 
found every day between .10 and 1, are the 
rallying place of those who are interested 
in our movement. 

On Friday afternoon, Feb. 15, a meeting 
of the League for Political Education was 
held at the home of Mrs. Henry M. San- 
ders, 433 Fifth Avenue. Dr. Mary Put- 
nam Jacobi presided. Miss Emily J. 
Smith, Dean of Barnard College, read a 
paper on ‘*The History of Freedom among 
the Greeks.” Remarks were made by 
Mrs. Runkle, Miss Adele Fields, and Mrs. 
Kinnicutt. 

The death of Mrs. Charlotte Emerson 
Brown has been a shock and a deep regret 
to all who knew her here. Her going was 
sudden and unexpected. She was a woman 
so full of vigorous life and abounding 
health that the sad tidings have been re- 
ceived with a deep sense of personal grief 
and loss by hundreds of women who had 
been associated with her in public work. 
One of her later notable appearances in 
this city was at the Pilgrim Mothers’ 
Dinner, Dec. 22, 1893, when she read a 
paper full of thought and suggestion. To 
those who saw her there, and to those 
who met her later in social life and club 
work, it seemed as if there must be long 
years of useful life for one so abounding 
in health and energy- 

LILLIE DEVEREUX BLAKE. 
149 East 44th Street. 














NOTES AND NEWS. 


The mid-year confereuce of the Associa. 
tion for the Advancement of Women wil] 
be held in Buffalo, N. Y., March 6. 

Chauncy Hall School, Boston, lately 
held its 67th annual exhibition. The 
honors and prizes were about equally 
divided between the boys and girls. 

Harpers’ Young People offers three prizes 
of $50, $25 and $25 for the best stories not 
exceeding 2,000 words which shall be sent 
to it before April 15, written by boys or 
girls under eighteen years of age. 

Mrs. F. 8. Orcutt, of Boston, matron of 
the Framingham State Normal Schoo! for 
some two years past, has resigned that 
position on account of ill health. She 
will be succeeded by Miss A. N. Beach. 


Miss Mary E. Harper, professio: al 
reader and elocutionist, daughter of Mrs. 
F. E. Harper, lately lectured to the 
Methodist and Baptist preachers of Phil- 
adelphia, Pa., on the science of expres. 
sion. 

Miss Kate Crawford, who for many 
years was a teacher in the Simmons 
School, St. Louis, Mo., is studying medi- 
cine in Ann Arbor, Mich. Miss Crawford 
was the first colored graduate from the 
Ann Arbor High School. 

The sequel to ‘‘The Strike of a Sex,” by 
the same author, entitled ‘“‘After the Sex 
Struck, or Zugassent’s Discovery,”’ is 
published by The Arena Publishing Co., 
Boston, Mass., and will be mailed by them 
on receipt of 25 cents. 

The Boston Herald, referring to the 
favorable report of the Massachusetts 
Joint Special Committee, 8 to 3 in favor of 
municipal woman suffrage, says: 

The woman suffragists appear to have 
captured the legislative committee by a 
substantial majority. This seems to be a 
victory for the cause in general, and for 
the captivating quality of Lady Henry 
Somerset's oratory in particular. 

San Francisco has a Pure Food Exposi- 
tion, at which Mrs. Mary J. Lincoln, of 
the Boston Cooking School, is giving a 
series of lectures on cooking. More than 
a thousand women were pregent at the 
first lecture. Mrs. Emma P. Ewing, of 
bread-making fame at the Iowa Agricul- 
tural College, Purdue University and the 
Chatauqua Assembly, is also giving lec 
tures and demonstrations. 

The committee in charge of the George 
William Cartis Memorial Fund have de- 
cided to establish a revolving lectureship, 
the incumbent of which shall deliver lect- 
ures in Yale, Harvard, Columbia and 
perhaps Amherst and Brown Colleges. 
The holder of the lectureship will select 
for his theme a civic subject similar in 
scope to the questions to which Mr. Cur- 
tis devoted his life work. 

A reception was held last week at the 
Home for Aged Colored Women in this 
city in honor of Mrs. Charity Green, who 
had reached her 103d birthday. Mrs. 
Green was born a slave in Portsmouth, 
Va., ond came to Massachusetis in 1855 
havirg’ desces ded * throvgh’ tétr gotiora⸗ 
tions as an heirloom. She refused to 
leave her mistress,’ and’ in,1277, Leing too 
feeble to work, enyered the, home. 

One of the most interesting periods in 
Napoleon’s career—hic msrriage with 
Josephine—is reached in Prof. Sloane's 
life of Napoleon in the March Century. 
Prof. Sloane describes Josephine as a suc- 
cessful intriguer both in politics and 
pleasure, and versed in the arts of coquetry 
and dress. He says Napoleon was desper- 
ately in love with the widowed Creole, 
whose physical charms were already fad- 
ing. 

The statement that Mrs. Eulalia A. 
Wilson, who was recently appointed by 
Gov. Budd to be a member of the Board 
of Trustees of the State Normal School 
at San Jose, was the first woman in Cal- 
ifornia to be honored by such a position is 
incorrect. Mrs. Clara 8S. Foltz was ap- 
pointed by Governor Waterman a trustee 
of the State Normal School at Los An- 
geles, and served her full term with honor 
and much benefit to the school. 

And now the preachers are after Mr. 
Edward W. Bok, the young man whose 
utterances in the .cdizs’ Home Journa’ a 
few months ago’ stirred.many-wemen' iv 
indignation. He hasan artiele in the Cos 
mopolitan on ‘*The Young, Man anl tne 
Church,” which proves, says the Advance, 
that ‘‘so far as the ministry is conceited, 
Mr. Bok is little better than an unmerci?ul 
scold.” The preachers agree, as did the 
women, that he is talking about a class 
of people of whom he knew nothing. 


Mrs. A. E. Whittaker, who edits ‘*Wo- 
man’s Interests” in the New England Far- 
mer, wrote in a recent issue: 


Petitions for municipal suffrage for 
women are being circulated lively in Bos- 
ton. This week I saw one several feet 
long, every name on which had been ob- 
tained by a woman of nearly seventy 
years, well-known in literary and social 
circles. It is worthy of comment that 
women who are harmonious in all their 
other beliefs do most decidedly disagree 
on the suffrage question. And they dis- 
agre- in a dignified way, rarely trying to 
argue with each other, and never quarrel- 
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ling over the question, as they know that 
the merits of the case have been well dis- 
cussed and that each must make up her 
own mind. It is generally conceded, how- 
ever, by the remonstrants even, that mu- 
nicipal suffrage, and later full suffrage, 
will be granted to women. 

Mr. Geo. T. Angell, president of the 
American Humane Education Society, an- 
nounces in Our Dumb Animals that a 
young lady of Boston will devote her 
energies to establishing a large ‘‘Band of 
Mercy” for the purpose of enlisting so far 
as possible the young men and boys who 
now have, or are soon to have, the driving 
and care of horses. It is hoped that the 
band may become large enough to hold 
its weekly evening meetings in ove of our 
largest public halls. 

Rev. Samuel J. Barrows, D. D., editor 
of the Christian Register, and a member of 
the Board of Prison Commissioners of 
Boston, contributes a paper to the Feb- 
ruary Arena on ‘‘Penology in Europe and 
America,” that will be of interest to all 
who appreciate the value of educational 
work in prison disciplineand reform. Dr. 
Barrows is one of the leading authorities 
in this county on penology, and this pap:r 
is the result of a year’s travel in Eurore, 
completed in the winter of 1893, during 
which he visited representative prisons of 
England, France, Germany, Italy, Hun- 
gary and Greece. 

The Mother’s Journal is a new monthly 
magazine, published in New Haven, Conn., 
by James R. Bolton & Co. It is a periodi- 
cal of merit, daintly dressed and finely 
illustrated. The editor is Mrs. Frances 
Sheldon-Bolton, daughter of the well- 
known suffragists, Judge and Mrs. Shel- 
don, of New Haven. Miss Ellen E. Miles 
is associate editor. Her spicy stories and 
botanical sketches will lend rare value to 
the new monthly. The February number 
contains a sonnet by Rev. Phebe A. 
Hanaford, in which occurs a pleasant al- 
lusion to Mrs. Julia Ward Howe. A 
young daughter of Rev. Dr. Twitchell, of 
New Haven, contributes also a pleasing 
Valentine story. Subscription price $1 a 
year. 











AMUSEMENTS. 


Cie Q. 


THEATRE 


421 Tremont St. 
Telephone 977 Tremont. ° 
Edward E. Rose...... Lessee and Manager 
Evenings at 8. Wed. and Sat. Mat. at 2 


MONDAY, FEB. 25 
BOSTON’S FAVORITE ACTOR. 


JOSEPH HAWORTH 


Presenting for the First Time on any Stage 
Ernest Lacy’s Great Play, 


RINALDO. 


STREET 
THEATRE. 
Proprietor and Manager. 














{SAAC B. RICH, . 


MONDAY, FEB. 25. 
ANNUAL ENGAGEMENT OF 


MR. NAT C. GOODWIN 


**In Mizzoura” 


and 


‘““A Gold Mine.” 


Evenings at 8 Sat. Mat. 


COLUMBIA THEATRE. 


Ricu & Harris and 
CHaRLes FRUAM4N 





Prope. and Manage-+ 
MONDAY, FEB. 25—ONE WEEK ONLY. 
The Big New York Production 


jowarnvs GREATER 


HOWARD'S 


SHENANDOAH. 


25 HORSES 200 SOLDIERS 
Galloping Cannon Teams. Stirring Battle Scenes. 
Evenings at 8. Matinees Wed. and Sat. at 2. 


Monday, March 4th—Special Engagement 
Mas. Janes’ Brows .PeTTteR & Mr, KYRLE BELL} W 














Bowdoin Square Theatre. 
CH4RUFS F. ATKINSON .. . - Manager. 
." *. CARL A. HASWIN 
* “And His Supurb Company, 

In a Grand New Production of 


THE SILVER KINC. 


Evenings at 8. Matinees Wed. and Sat. at 2 


New York and New England Railroad 








—FOR— —FOR-— 
Willimantic, New Haven, 
Hartford, New York. 


Schedule of New York Trains. 


The Air Line Limited, via Alr Line, 
Leaves Boston *3.00 P.M.; due New York 9.00P.M 
Parlor Cars, Coaches and Dining Cars. 








Steamboat Express, via Norwich Line. 
Leaves Boston ¢ 7.05 P.M.; due New York? A.M 





*Daily,including Sundays. {Daily, Sundays ex 
cepted, City office, 322 Washington Street. 
foot Summer Street, Boston. 
W.R. BABCOCK,Gen’! Pass’rAgent 
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For the Woman's Journal. 


VIEWS OF EQUAL SUFFRAGE, 
BY EMMA PLAYTER £EABURY. 
“My wife might vote, but she does not care, 
‘Her sphere’ is enough for her—that’s all.”’ 
She gambled that night at a Charity fair, 
And her son was drunk at a Charity ball. 


“The women will vote when they want to, I 
know, 
They have their sweet way, itis better by far; 
For my part, I'm ready to give them a show, 
They cannot make politics worse than they 
are!’’ 


“My wife is a lady, she does not smirch 
Her soul with the evils she cannot right ;"’ 
But a drunkard reeled from the door of her 
chureb, 
And a Magdalen died at her gate that night. 


“(My wife don’t wish to make laws, for her part, 
For children and home is her energy spent ;"’ 
But her daughter died of a broken heart, 
And the wretch who betrayed her unpunished 
went. 


“The women would vote? Why, they want the 
moon! 
The meddlesome creatures won't let us 
alone!”’ 
He spoke from the door of a whiskey saloon, 
And he knew his wife’s ballot would cancel 
his own. 


“My wife wants to vote, and I mean that she 
can, 

She lifts up the fallen, she suffers no taint, 
To help to make better the world is her plan. 
A good woman Is better than any good man, 

And she walks through the world like an 

aureoled saint.’” 


“The women shall vote in tbis land of the free, 
And liberty echoes it over again; 
They will make their mistakes, but it still 
seems to me 
They cannot make any worse blunders than 
men.” 


“(My wife means to vote, and I’m fully agreed, 
We can trust the good mothers to shield us 
from crime; 
When it comes to my party, I own I’m weak- 
kneed, 
But my wife would vote straight for good 
men every time.”’ 
Montecito, Cal. 
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A VERY NEW WOMAN. 


BY ALICE E. IVES. 


Characters Represented—Miss Edith Parker, 
Mrs. Curtis Twilliogton, Mr. Arthur Twilling- 
_ —— of Mrs. Curtis Twillington. A 
fireplace at right. Entrance to hall left. Easy 
chairs scattered about. All accessories indicat- 
ing wealth and good taste. Discovered: Mrs. 
Twillington seated before the fire in easy chair. 

Mrs. T. (looking at her watch)—Just in 
time (putting back watch). Arthur never 
would have forgiven meif I had been late. 
So I am to see my future daughter-in-law, 
Mrs. Arthur Twillington to be. Dear me. 
as the women in books, who are proposed 
to, always say,—this is so sudden! The 
courtship must have been a very rapid 
one. Why, I never dreamed there was 
anything in the wind, when, all at once, 
he informs me he is engaged, and is going 
to bring her to see me. Arthur certainly 
can’t be oldenoughto marry. Let me see 
(pauses, thinking). Seventy - two—no, 
seventy-one. Good gracious! he’s twenty- 
four (sighing). I suppose, then, he is of 
age (sighing more deeply). I’m to be a 
mother-in-law (sighing more deeply still) 
The next thing he’ll be making me a 


grandmother. Ah, it’s trying to be a 
mother. (Door bell rings) There they 
are! 


Enter Edith Parker and Arthur Twil- 
lington from hall, L. 

Arthur—Mother, this is Edith. 

Mrs. T. (kissing her)—I am very glad 
to see Edith—I suppose I may call you 
that, too. 

Edith—I wish you would. 

Mrs. T.—Now, Arthur, take her to my 
room to lay off her wraps. You will find 
Maggie or the other maid somewhere to 
help her. 

Exit Arthur and Edith, hall door, L. 

Nice girl, Ishould think. Rather meek 
and quiet-iooking, but pretty and stylish. 

Enter Arthur, L., having laid off his 
overcoat. 

Arthur (to Mrs. T.)—I found Maggie in 
the hall, and put Edith’ in hei, charge: 
How do you like her? im at : 

Mrs. T.—My dear boy, how can.I tell 
with just a glance? She’s pretty..." * : 

Arthur (enthusiastically )—Isn’t ‘she? ‘ 

Mrs. T.—Yes. Dresses well, too. Is 
she a new woman? 

Arthur (stiffly) —You didn’t suppose I’d 
marry an old woman, did you? 

Mrs. T.—My son, will you be good 
enough to respect the presence of your 
mother, and not refer to age? 

Arthur—Now mother, you know no one 
ever thinks of age in your presence. 

Mrs. T.—Oh, that’s all very sweet and 
nice of you, but you’re evading me, and 
you know it. I want you to tell me 
whether she’s a woman of to-day, whether 
she has advanced ideas and tbat sort of 
thing. 

Arthur—Good Lord, deliver us! I hope 
not. 

Mrs. T.—You hope not? Don’t you 
know? 


Arthur—Well, you see, Edith and | 
never talked about advanced ideas—we— 
we just— 

Mrs. T—Spooned! 

Arthur (looking a trifle foolish)—I sup- 
pose we did do a little at that. But not 
that all the time. Oh, I tell you, Edith 
is well read. We read Tennyson together. 

Mrs. T.—H’m! 

Arthur—Oh, yes. And she’s such a 
dear, housewifely little thing. One of 
those womanly women 80 rare these days. 

Mrs. T.—H’m! When did you get time 
to tind out all these things? Never saw 
her till you met her at Bar Harbor, did 
you? 

Arthur—No. 
her there. 

Mrs. T. (grimly)—No doubt. 

Arthur (anxiously)—Mother, why do 
you speak so? You’re not going to be 
prejudiced against Edith before you really 
know her? 

Mrs. T.—Ob, no. But it’s a bit natural 
that a mother should resent the wiping 
out, as it were, of her influence of twenty- 
four years by another woman’s twenty- 
four days. 

Arthur—What do you mean? 

Mrs. T.—I mean that I supposed I had 
brought you up to believe in the ad- 
vanced woman, and here, all of a sudden, 
you veer about at this girl’s bidding, and 
say ‘“‘Good Lord deliver us” at the bare 
mention of the word. 

Arthur—It is not at her bidding, 
mother. She never objected to my believ- 
ing in the advanced woman; but [ felt 
that she was such a dainty, delicate sort 
of a flower of a woman, and I knew her 
modest, retiring, womanly ways so well, 
that I never argued the point with her. 

Mrs. T. (grimly) —H’m. 

Arthur—Then, too, I can’t say I admire 
the ‘‘new woman” for a wife. 

Mrs. T. (coldly)—Having had before 
you such a dreadful example in your 
mother. 

Arthur (much hurt)—Mater! 
say that! 

Mrs. T.—Oh, well, there’s no use dodg- 
ing the point. You know very well I’m 
an advanced woman. I believe in a woman 
earning her own living, if she wants to, 
in any legitimate way under the sun. 
I believe in her privilege to improve her- 
self physically and mentally up to the 
highest point of which any human being 
is capable. I believe in her right to the 
ballot and to any office on the face of the 
earth to which a human being is eligible 
and which she is fitted to fill. 

Arthur—Yes, mother, I know you be- 
lieve that way. 

Mrs. T.—And I thought you did. I 
never asked you in so many words, but I 
took it for granted. And to think—how 
have I brought you up after all— 

Arthur (apprehensively glancing tow- 
ard her)—Mother, please don’t! She may 
be coming in. 

Mrs. T.—I hope she is. 

hear. 
»' tAithut: (pleadingly)+~-Foz’ my . eake, 
ear, don’s ‘shock her st the very ou:set. 
Get her to learn to love you a little be- 
fore you upset her with your views. 

Mrs. ‘T.—-Ol, then I’m not altogether 
unlovable? ° : : 

Arthur—You , know you’re not. You 
are one of the most fascinating women in 
New York. Don’t I hear it everywhere? 

Mrs. T. (sarcastically )—Oh, really ! 

Arthur (coaxingly)—Now, dear, prom- 
se not to say anything about going out 
in the world and doing a man’s work. 

Mrs. T.—Nor holding office? 

Arthur—Heavens, no! 

Mrs. T.—Nor going into politics ? 

Arthur (horror-stricken)—Not if you 
love me! 

Mrs. T.—Nor the right to the ballot? 

Arthur (more _ horror-stricken)— Oh, 
Lord, no! 

Mrs. T.—Very well; for your sake I'll 
dissemble and stultify myself. Did I ever 
think I should come to this? 

Enter Edith, L. 

Come in dear; sit right down by the 
fire. (Places easy chair.) Are you cold 
from your walk? 

Edith—Oh, not at all. Did you think I 
had run away, I -was gore so long? You 
see:I diseevered I aad caught my skirt 
facing somewhere, and it was all torn off. 
‘I had to send ‘the maid for a needle and 
‘Uiread. - ° ° 
. Mrs: T.—I see you are careful, and be- 
lieve.in the stitch in time. Arthur has 
been telling me how domestic and house- 
wifely you are. 

Edith—But I fear it was not entirely 
from choice. My mother died when I was 
twelve years old, and [ had to be a mother 
to four little ones, all younger than my- 


self. 
Mrs. T.—Poor child! That was a severe 


lesson. To be faithful to such a trust 
must make one old before her time. But 
it certainly was a wonderful training for 
the position of wife. You haven’t had 
time to run off after the fads of the fin de 
siecle woman. 

Edith (rather subdued)—No, I haven’t 
had much time for fads; but I’ve had 
some time for good, serious work. 


But I saw a good deal of 


Don’t 


I want her to 








Mrs. T.-That's better than all. Being 
the head of a house and making a home 
seem to me about the most serious busi- 
ness apy one can do. 

Edith— Yes, but it’s not altogether that, 
you know ——(hesitating). 

Mrs. T.—1 suppose the care of the chil- 
dren, looking after their clothes, and see- 
ing that they took their medicine. 

Edith—Oh, of course. But I mean—I— 
I had to look to my own education—and 
the fitting of myself to——(Aside—Shall 
I ever get up courage to tell them ?) 

Mrs. T.—To be married some day. I see 
what you were trying to say. And the 
feeling does you credit, in these days, 
when women don’t seem to think of fitting 
themselves for that honorable position. 

Edith (embarrassed)—Oh—I—I didn’t 
mean that—I mean —— (Aside — Edith 
Parker, you miserable coward! Aren’t 
you ashamed of yourself?) 

Mrs. T. (taking her hand, kindly)— 
Now, never mind, dear, what you meant. 
I’m sure it was something sweet and un- 
selfish and womanly. (Kisses her.) 

Edith—You are too good to me al- 
together. You're ust as Arthur said you 
were. (Takes her hand from Mrs. T.’s, 
gets up and goes to other side of room, 
speaking aside: Am I going to cry like a 
great goose, or am I going to get up cour- 
age to tell them, as 1 know I ought to?) 

Mrs. T. (fixing the fire)—Arthur, come 
here, and raise that coal, won’t you? 
(Both being intent on arranging fire, do 
not see Edith’s agitation.) 

Arthur—We are not very cold, mother. 
We had to hustle so to get here. 

Edith—Yes; you see | did not get in 
just when I was expected. I was out ata 
meeting. 

Mrs. T. 


Arthur 

Edith— Yes. 

Mrs. T.—Ob, I suppose a missionary 
meeting. 

Edith—No; a woman suffrage meeting. 

Mrs. T. (in amazement)—Suffrage ? 

Arthur (same time)— What? 

Edith—Yes. I belong to the League. 

Mrs. T. Belong to it? 

Arthur—You don’t mean—— 

Edith—Yes, I do mean it. 
recording secretary. 

Arthur—Well! 

Mrs. T.—Well! (Laughs immoderately.) 

Edith (distressed) — O, please don’t 
laugh at me. I[—I think I[ can bear any- 
thing but that. I was afraid you would 
combat me, perhaps hate me, but I can’t 
bear to have you ridfcule me. It has been 
so hard for me to tell you; oh, you don’t 
know how hard it was. 

Mrs. T. (trying to stop laughing)—My 
dear girl——._ (Breaks out again, laughing 
immoderately, as she catches sight of 
Arthur’s distressed face) Oh, oh, oh! 
Ha, ha, ha! 

Edith (drawing herself up)—But, I 
assure you, this is no fad, no new amuse- 
ment of mine. I’ve always felt that 
women should have just as many rights 
as men. [I don’t know when I didn’t 
think that way. It’s not mere talk with 
me. I have worked for it, and I mean to 
work harder still. 

Mrs. T.—But, my dear — 

Edith (excitedly )—Oh, I know I should 
have spoken before; I should have told 
Arthur; but I saw that he was set against 
what he called ‘‘the new woman’’—— 

Arthur—When did I say so? 

Edith—Oh, ever so many times. 

Arthur—I thought you didn’t believe in 


her. 

Edith—I know you thought so, and I 
know I should have undeceived you; but 
—but—I wasn’t a new woman just then; I 
was weak—and—and—— 

Arthur (coming to her)—Dear heart! 

Edith (drawing away)—Wait. There is 
something more dreadful still. I have 
been studying—law—— 

Arthur—Law |! 

Edith—Yes, and I am almost ready for 
examination. I thought I could give up 
all my ambitions and ideas, everything— 
for you—but I find I can’t. I must tell 
you, and go away—if it breaks my heart. 
(To Mrs. T.) [did find it hard shocking 
you, because—because—— 

Mrs. T.—There, now! You haven't 
shocked me at all, because I’m a new 
woman myself. You see Arthur made me 
promise not to shock you. He knew I 
belonged to a suffrage society. 

Edith— You? 

Mrs. T.—Yes, and if he doesn’t want a 
new woman he can go and get an old one. 
You and I will keep house together. 
(Drawing Edith to her.) 

Edith (kissing her)—You are so good! 
But I—I—shouldn’t want to part you. I 
would better go out of your lives entirely, 
If he feels that way, we could never be 
happy. Yes, yes; let me go. (Breaks 
down, sobbing.) 

Arthur—Never, sweetheart! Forgive 
me for not knowing what a new woman 
really was. The fact is, I fell in with 
those ideas to please you, as I supposed. 
I’m not shocked; I’m only very much 
surprised. You must help mother to 
teach me. 
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Edith (shyly)—Are you sure you won’t 
want to teach me? 

Arthur—Sure. I couldn’t improve on 
you. You may think and do just what 
you like. 

Edith (mischievously) — And I may 
vote? 

Arthur—Just as early and often as the 
inspectors will let you. 

Edith—And the law? 

Arthur—Hang out your shingle alone, 
or goin with me. I have a double office, 
you know. (She hesitates.) Speak, dearie. 
Don’t keep me waiting so. 

Edith—I—I think I’ll go into the double 
office. (Mrs. T. kisses her, and Arthur 
draws her head down on his shoulder.) 

Mrs. T. (turning away)—I must go and 
see about dinner. 

Curtain.—N. Y. Recorder. 

— — 


TO NEW YORK SUFFRAGISTS. 


ALBANY, N. Y., FEB. 18, 1895. 
Editors Woman’s Journal; 

I desire to make a personal appeal to 
every reader in New York State to take 
an active interest in the present legisla- 
tive campaign for suffrage amendment to 
our State constitution. Many people sup- 
pose that since the Constitutional Con- 
vention refused to submit our amendment, 
nothing more can be done for twenty 
years. It is true that we may not have 
another Constitutional Convention for 
fifteen or twenty years, but by Section I. 
Article XIV., of our State constitution, 
such an amendment can be secured. If 
such an amendment passes one Legisla- 
ture, it is entered on the journals and is 
‘‘referred to the Legislature to be chosen 
at the next general election of senators, 
and shall be published for three months 
previous to the time of making such 
choice.” 

Now, under the operation of our re- 
vised constitution, the Senate elected next 
year will sit for three years, so that if we 
do not get a favorable vote in the Legis- 
lature this year, the second vote on the 
question could rot be taken until the sit- 
ting of the Legislature of 1899. You will 
see the importance, in point of time, of 
carrying the measure this winter. 

Conditions were never more favorable 
than now. The 650,000 petitioners of last 
summer, and many others, feel that it was 
inexcusable and unprecedented for the 
Constitutional Convention to refuse to 
let the voters express themselves on this 
question. The education and agitation of 
last year’s campaign was so universal that 
no member elected during the campaign 
can be ignorant that woman suffrage is an 
issue which must soon be met and settled. 
The sixty men in the Constitutional Con- 
vention who had the courage of their con- 
victions and stood by the principle of 
impartial suffrage form a new influence 
such as we have never had before. We, 
as suffragists, are under obligation to these 
men who so nobly fought our battle, to 
show to the world by our activity in legis- 
lative work this winter that they did not 
espouse a dead cause. 

Speaking of our friends in the conven- 
tion reminds me that one of them, who 
stands very close to Gov. Morton, intro- 
duced me to him the other day, and I had 
the pleasure of telling him that the 





women of the State were very much 
pleased with his appointment of Hon’ 
Chas. G. Lincoln, of Cattaraugus County, 
to be his confidential legal adviser, and 
| commissioner of statutory revision. The 
Governor replied that he was glad to 
know it, for he realized that the women 
were very influential, although they did 
not vote. I replied that we trusted that 
the time was not far distant when they 
would vote, to which he replied: ‘‘I can- 
not say as to that.” 

The Governor has also honored another 
friend who spoke for us in the convention, 
Hon. Owen Cassidy, of Schuyler, whom 
_he has made a member of the State Board 
| of Health. , 
| Mr. Lincoln drew up the concurrent 
| resolution for us, so its form is beyond 

question. Mr. Nixson, of Chautauqua, 
| introduced it in the Assembly, and Sen- 
_ ator Pound of the 29th district introduced 
| it in the Senate. In both houses it has 
| been referred to the judiciary com nittee. 

| We say to our friends in this State: 


Don’t feel that your duty is done until 
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you have written to every man named in 
the list begging him to make a favorable 
report on the measure. This should be 
done immediately. Write brief letters, as 
these are busy men and cannot take 
time to read long letters. Address the 
Assemblyman at the Assembly Chamber, 
and ask them to vote for a favorable re- 
port on Mr. Nixson’s concurrent resolu- 
tion to amend the constitution. Address 
the Senators at the Senate Chamber, and 
ask them to vote for a favorable report on 
Senator Pound’s concurrent resolation to 
amend the constitution. Also write to 
Hon. S. Fred Nixson, Assembly Chamber, 
and thank him for introducing the resolu- 
tion, and assure bim that all your friends 
will appreciate his effort to carry this 
measure. In writing to Senator Pound as 
a member of the committee, thank him 
for introducing the measure. Men are not 
indifferent to such things, and our success 
will depend upon the amount of this kind 
of work done in the field rather than upon 
the personal influence of our chairman of 
legislative work. I trust that every man 
on these committees will receive a hun- 
dred letters each, during the next week, 
asking for this measure. 

Will all friends of equal suffrage also 
remember that this enormous work cannot 
be carried on successfully without funds, 
and that a contribution, however small, 
will be most acceptable to the committee 
having this work in charge? Any one 
desiring to help financially should send 
their contributions to the State treasurer, 
Mrs. Cornelia K. Hood. 64 Montague 
Street, Brooklyn, with the request that 
the money be applied to the legislative 
work. MARTHA ROBINSON ALMY. 

14 High St., Albany, N. Y. 


— — 
PARKHURST AND “ANDROMANIA.”’ 








Bditors Woman’s Journal: 

Et tu Brute! is the exclamation that 
rises to one’s lips on reading the three 
columns of illogical, inane and contra- 
dictory matter, strikingly in contrast to 
the terse and vigorous utterances in 
which he has been wont to denounce mu- 
nicipal corruption, from the pen of the 
Rev. Chas. H. Parkhurst in the latest 
number of the Ladies’ Home Journal. 

Parkhurst the reformer, whose recent 
triumph is largely due to the co-operation 
of the so-called ‘‘new woman,” now comes 
forward in the ranks of her detractors. 

At the outset, he tries to placate his 
fair adversaries by throwing them the 
old “sop” of “superiority,” which he 
affirms consists in ‘‘the refinement of the 
organization of her personal texture,” 
“the intrinsic fibre, etc.” From this 
premise he draws the startling conclusion 
that “‘if-women desire to retain the su- 
premacy which belongs to them as women 
—belongs to them because inherent in 
their sex, they will be obliged to cherish 
their femininity with some considerable 
measure of caution.” Translated into 
plain English, what does this grandilo- 
quent sentiment mean? If women desire 
to ‘‘retain that which is inherent in their 
sex,” i. e., remain women, they will be 
obliged to ‘‘cherish this femininity,” i. e., 
continue to be women; or, in short, that 
women are women! If supremacy be, as 
he says, ‘inherent in the sex,” then how, 
in heaven’s name, can they help cherish- 
ing it? 

The almost endless iteration of this 
exceedingly vague statement leads to the 
coining of the word ‘‘Andromaniac” to 
signify ‘‘“a woman who passionately apes 
everything that is mannish.” This epithet 
does not, as might be supposed, apply to 
such members of the female sex as are in 
the habit of smoking, betting, drinking or 
wearing men’s hats, coats and shirt fronts ; 
but to those who are battling in the ranks 
of progress, for the good of their kind. 

Nowhere throughout this tissue of glit- 
tering generalities are we enlightened as 
to what specific acts—whether the prac- 
tice of the art of healing, or the riding of 
the bicycle, clad in the divided skirt, or 
all of these offences combined constitute 
the ‘passionate aping of everything that 
is mannish,” whereby woman is ‘‘miscon- 
struing her own nature and doing herself 
irreparable injury.” 

Is it possible, then, that this ‘‘dis_ 
crepancy of constitution, by divine ap- 
pointment” is so slight and weak a thing 
that the mere “broadening out into new 
lines of employment” is sufficient to over- 
come it? We would not insult Providence 
or Nature by suggesting that its decrees 
can be so easily overthrown. Instead we 
draw the rational conclusion that as this 
“differentiation” in the ‘‘deepest fibre and 
texture” of woman does not prevent her 
trom doing these things and doing them 
well, there can be no harm to the ‘‘tex- 
ture, etc.,”” from her doing them. 

There is no warrant whatever for the 
assumption that the woman of to-day is 
less interested than her grandmother was 
in the things which vitally concern 
her. On the contrary, she is far more 
80, as witness the cooking schools and 
kindergartens, household economics, now 
Taised to the dignity of a recognized 
fcience, and other achievements of a 





similar kind which have marked the years 
of her comparative freedom. 

The truth is that this abnormal and 
repulsive creature, the ‘‘andromaniac,” 
has no real existence. She is a mere bug- 
a-boo, a thing of straw, a spectre conjured 
up from the fearful imaginations of these 
poor misguided zealots in the cause of 
‘‘womaniiness,” these self-constituted 
guardians of nature, who know as little 
about her laws as they do of the true 
purpose and mission of the new woman. 

S. SOLOMONS. 

San Francisco, Cal. 
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LESSONS FOR YOUNG MOTHERS, 





“To be a mother is the grandest voca- 
tion in the world. No other human being 
has a position of such power and influence. 
She holds in her hand the destiny of na- 
tions; for to her is necessarily committed 
the making of the nation’s citizens.”’ Thus 
writes the gifted Hannah Whitall Smith. 

But preparation, study, knowledge of 
facts, principles and how to apply them, 
are as essential to success in this ‘‘grand- 
est of vocations,” as is careful preparation 
for any other life work. Yet how fre- 
quently young wives find the grave re- 
sponsibilities of motherhood resting upon 
them without any knowledge of the laws, 
physical or intellectual, under which they 
live and under which their children are 
brought into being. Deformed, diseased, 
dull and often depraved humanity is the 
result of this ignorance. 

Dr. Holmes was once asked ‘*'When 
should a child’s education begin?” ‘*Two 
hundred years before it is born” was his 
reply. 

The object of this mother’s course of 
study is to teach young mothers how 
largely responsible they are for the nature 
with which the child begins its earthly 
life and to fit them to care intelligently 
for the precious young lives entrusted to 
them. 

The course consists of twelve lessons. 
Three lessons on pre-natal conditions, re- 
lating to the mother’s mental condition, 
dress, diet, exercise, etc. Three lessons 
on what to do with the new baby, how 
clothe it, how feed it, how and when to 
begin the formation of habits. Three 
lessons on the care, training and amuse- 
ment of children from one to six years of 
age. Three lessons on what. to do in 
emergencies, such as in wounding, burn- 
ing, poisoning, scalding and drowning. 

For further information send stamped 
envelope to 

(Mrs.) M. A. W. RODGER, 

1761 Seneca St., Buffalo, N. Y¥. 
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GOSSIP AND GLEANINGS. 


The Messiah's Kingdom of London, Eng., 
which advocates peace and fraternity, has 
changed its name to War or Brotherhood, 

A bill has been introduced in the New 
Hampshire House to amend the charter 
of the city of Nashua so as to allow 
women to vote for members of the Board 
of Education. Under the State law, New 
Hampshire women have had school suf- 
frage for many years, but the charter of 
Nashua excludes them. 

The Tribune Almanac for 1895 is a vol- 
ume of over 380 pages, containing facts 
and statistics on every conceivable subject 
that concerns the reader,with much which 
interests political parties. It is a most 
valuable book of reference, and is sold for 
25 cents, the same price as it brought fifty 
years ago when only one tenth of its 
present size. , 

The Denver (Colo.) Woman Voter says: 
“The city election is already arousing 
interest, and there is a very emphatic 
feeling among the women voters that the 
candidates shall be able and honest men. 
If there is any attempt in the convention 
to force undesirable men on the ticket, 
there is sure to be revolt. A clean ticket 
will be demanded, and if it is not furnished, 
there will be unyielding opposition to it.” 

The second annual banquet of the stu- 
dents of Tufts College Medical School 
took place at the Thorndike last week. 
Nearly 100 students of both sexes sat at 
table, presided over by E. J. McNamara, 
who acted as toastmaster. Profs. C. P. 
Thayer and J. W. Tenney of the faculty 
were present, and the following-named 
responded to toasts: I. E. Stowe, Mrs. J. 
L. Dennis, R. W. Place, H. C. Holmes, 
W. H. Bailey, W. A. Brehaut, Miss C. E. 
Bourne, J. I. French, E. LeR. Bryant and 
J. F. Ryan. 

“The New Woman—and the New Man 
who will be Her Helpmate”’ was the sub- 
ject of the last of a course of lectures 
delivered in Oraton Hall, Newark, N. J., 
by W. J. Colville, on Feb. 7. He did not 
blame comic papers for ridiculing the 
spurious ‘‘new woman” who aped men’s 
vices, but gave all honor to the genuine 
women of the new dispensation. He 
urged women to consider themselves as 
men’s equals, if they did not wish to be 
regarded as their inferiors. He had always 
believed in woman suffrage, and thought 
intelligence, not sex, should be considered 
as the qualifications for voters. 








Rev. John L. Scudder, pastor of the 
Congregational Tabernacle, Jersey City, 
lately preached a special sermon to the 
Junior Order of American Mechanics. 
The church was crowded. After speak- 
ing of the great problems of immigration, 
the unequal distribution of wealth, and 
illiteracy, he said: ‘‘My firm conviction is 
that no man should cast his ballot who 
cannot read the Constitution of the United 
States and understand what he is reading. 
And this denying the vote of intelligent 
women, while we grant it to so many illit- 
erate, stupid men, writes us down as a 
barbaric nation, continuing one of the 
most contemptible masculine monopolies 
this world has ever seen.” 


Women are eligible for appointment as 
enumerators in the census of 1895. Active 
persons of intelligence and good character 
are desired, who are not physically defec- 
tive, are acquainted with the locality in 
which they are to act, and who can write 
plainly. Application must be made 
through the mayor and aldermen in cities, 
and the selectmén in towns. The qualifi- 
cations of applicants will be determined 
by the filling of examination forms which 
will be sent to them for that purpose, 
Enumerators will be paid $3 per day of 
nine hours actual service, the work to 
begin May 1, and to be completed within 
an average period of thirty days. Io 
Boston 156 enumerators will be appointed. 

Mrs. Alice N. Lincoln read a paper on 
Jan 30, on ‘**Tenement Houses and the 
People Who Live in Them,” before the 
Massachusetts Household Economic As- 
sociation, which met at the Grundmann 
Studios. After thoroughly discussing how 
to improve bad buildings which are well 
situated, the advisability of doing away 
with bad buildings which are badly situ- 
ated, and bow best to build new buildings, 
Mrs. Lincoln concluded with: ‘‘More than 
all, we want an enlightened public opinion 
to stand bravely by our local authorities 
and insist firmly that now—to-day, and not 
tomorrow—is the time to do away with 
all buildings which cannot be made clean 
and wholesome and habitable. What we 
need is not so much capital or philan- 
thropy, as a wise, far-reaching interest, a 
deep and lasting sense of personal re- 
ponsibility.”” Mrs. Minerva B. Tobey, the 
president, gave an encouraging report 
of the work. 


General Robert R. Hemphill, of Abbe- 
ville, 8. C., in an address before the 27th 
Annual Convention of the N. A. W. 8S. A., 
at Atlanta, Ga., said: 

“I go for all sharing the privileges of 
government who assist in bearing its 
burdens. Consequently, I go for admit- 
ting all to the rights of suffrage who pay 
taxes or bear arms, by no means exclud- 
ing the females. 

‘“*These were the words of Abraham 
Lincoln, on June 13, 1856, to the voters of 
Sangamon County, Illinois. They express 
my sentiments to-day. I am in favor of 
equal rights and equal opportunities for 
women, and that is why I am to-day in 
the good city of Atlanta, and before this 
refined and distinguished audience, to say 
a word upon the living issue which has 
called this assemblage together. Is not 
the situation unique? Here I am, a South 
Carolinian, a disciple of John C. Calhoun, 
proud of the traditions of my beloved 
State, quoting from Abraham Lincoln in 
support of a proposition the mention of 
which, a half century ago, would have 
given the leaders of my people the 
horrors. But the world moves, and South 
Carolina is moving with it.” 


HUMOROUS. 


Mrs. Keyboard—Why do you always sit 
at the hotel piano? You can’t play a 
note. Old Stokes—Neither can any one 
else while I’m here.—Munsey's Weekly. 


Young Fastkind—I thought you told me 
this horse was without fault? 

Stableman—So Oi did, sor. 

Young Fastkind—I notice one of his 
eyes is blind. 

Stableman—That’s not his fault, sor; 
it’s his misfortune.—Roxbury Gazette. 


Little Beth had gone into the country. 

‘*You must keep an awful lot of police- 
men out here, grandpa,” she said, on the 
first day after her arrival. 

‘*Why so, Beth?” said her grandfather. 

‘Oh, there’s such a lot of grass to keep 
off of !—Jnter-Ocean. 


Stewart’s mother was making sand- 
wiches of deviled ham. The little fellow 
came along, and, seeing the can with the 
picture of the imp on it, regarded it earn- 
estly a while and then said, ‘‘Mamma, 
what is that stuff?” ‘This? oh, this is 
deviled ham.” He looked seriously at the 
mixture, and in an awed voice inquired, 
‘*Why, mother, have they killed him?”’— 
Congregationalist. 


A Boston gentleman, calling on a lady 
who lives in the Back Bay District, tried 
to ingratiate himself with her by noticing 
the child she held in her arms. ‘Ah! 
catsee, catsee, coo, coo,” he gurgled, 
chucking the little one under the chin. 
The child looked up inquiringly to its 
mother, and said distinctly, ‘‘Mamma, is 
the gentleman afflicted with paresis?” 


Surgeon—What an arm developement! 
What biceps! Do you swing the Indian 
clubs, exercise with the dumb bells, or 
punch the bag? ' 

Patient—Don’t need any of them. My 








arme were flabby enough six months ago, 
but since I took to hanging on the straps 
in the electric cars my muscles have 
come out as you see them. Rather violent 
exercise, but there’s nothing like it for 
making muscle.— Boston Tran«cript. 








SALT RHEUM with its intense itching, 
dry, hot skin is cured by Hood's Sarsa- 
parilla, because it purifies the blood. 


WOMAN SUFFRAGE LEAFLETS. 


The following Equal Rights Leaflets are for 
sale at cost at this office. 

Cheques and money orders sent for Leaflets 
should be made payable to ‘‘Massachusetts 
Woman Suffrage Association.”’ 

Price of Single Leaflets, 15 cents per hundred 
of one kind, postpaid. 

Price of Double Leaflets, 30 cents per hundred 
of one kind, postpaid. 

No Leaflets sold in numbers less than one 
hundred, except that samples of forty different 
Leaflets are sent by mail for 10 cents. 

Address onty Leaflet Department, 

Woman’s JouRNAL Orrice, 
Boston, Mass. 














SINGLE LEAFLETS. 
Eminent Opinions on Woman Suffrage. 
Woman Suffrage Catechism, by Lucy Stone. 
Why the W. C. T. U. Seeks the Ballot, 

Mary B. Willard. 

Ballot for the Home, by Frances E. Willard. 
Song Leaflet. 

Woman Suffrage in Wyoming. 

More Facts from Wyoming. 

Wyoming Speaks for Herself. 

Objections to Woman Suffrage Answered, by 

Henry B. Blackwell. 

The Nonsense of It, by T. Wentworth Higgin- 
son. 
The Bible for Woman Suffrage, by Rev J. W 

Bashford. 

Clergymen for Woman Suffrage. 
Municipal Suffrage for Women, by Ednah D 

Cheney. 

Municipal Suffrage for Women, No. 2, by Ed- 
nah D. Cheney. 
Woman’s Rights Fables, by Lillie Devereux 

Blake. 

Prepare for Suffrage, by Orra Langhorne. 

How to Organize a Suffrage Association, by 
Mary E. Holmes. 

Prof. Carruth on Suffrage. 

A Duty of Women, by Frances Power Cobbe. 

The Elective Franchise, py ieading Suffragists. 

Henry Ward Beecher on Woman Suffrage. 

Woman Suffrage Man’s Right, by Henry 
Ward Beecher. 

Independence Day for Women. 

How to Win Woman Suffrage, by Henry B. 

Blackwell. 

Twelve Reasons Why Women Want to Vote, 
by Alica Stone Blackwell. 
Straight Lines or Oblique Lines, by T. W. 

Higginson. 

Woman Suffrage and Municipal Reform, by 

Henry B. Blackwell. 

Value of the Workingwoman to the State, by 

Harriette A. Keyser. 

DOUBLE LEAFLETS. 
No Distinction of Sex in the Right to Vote, 
by the Hon. John D. Long. 
Mrs. Livermore on Equal Rights. 
Plain Words on a Forbidden Subject, by Elisa 

Sproat Turner. 

How women voted in Colorado, by Hon. Jas. 

8. Clarkson, 

Freedom for Women, by Wendell Phillips. 
Equal Rights for Women, by George William 

Curtis. 

The Gains of Forty Years, by Lucy Stone. 
Fair Play for Women, by George Wm. Curtis. 
Lucy Stone, by Alice Stone Blackwell. 
Woman Suffrage, by Rev. James Freeman 

Clarke. 

The Woman’s Vote in Kansas. 

Women and the State, by Geo. F. Hoar. 

Dr. Gregg on Equal Rights. 

Mrs. Wallace on Equal Suffrage. 

The Star in the West, by Virginia D. Young. 
Suggestions of a Line of Study. 

Suggestions for Franchise Superintendents. 
Hon. William Dudley Foulke on Equal 

Rights. 

Jesus Christ the Emancipator of Women, by 

Rev. C. C. Harrah. 

Presidential Suffrage, by Hon. Edwin C. 

Pierce. 

A True Story, by Mrs. Carrie Lane Chapman. 
A Solution of the Southern Question, by Henry 
B. Blackwell. 


Also for sale: 
Woman Suffrage Cook-book, 50 cents. 
Yellow Ribbon Speaker, 50 cents. 


— — 











NEW ENGLAND 


PHOTO-ART 
ENGRAVING CO., 


353 Washington Si., Boston, Mass. 





Half-tone work a specialty. 





Designing and Engraving of Fine Relief Print- 
ing Plates for all [Illustrative Purposes. 


Nahant Fish Market, 


ESTABLISHED 1827. 
THE OLDEsT Fish MARKET IN Boston. 


Ocean, Lake and River Fish. 


ALL FANCY OYSTERS A SPECIALTY 


Wagon calls daily in the city proper and Longwood 
~ af Brookline. - a 


49 Bromfield Street, Boston. 


TELEPHONE Ne. 1571. 


JOHNSON & SMITH. 





MEDICAL REGISTER. 








BOSTON, MASS. 


College of Physicians = Surgeons. 
Equal Privileges for Both Sexes. 


Hospitals and Dispensaries directly 
connected. 


Term opens September 20th. 


AUGUSTUS P. CLARKE, A. M., M. D., Dean, 
517 Shawmut Avenue. 
Send for Cata.ogue. 


TUFTS COLLEGE 


MEDICAL SCHOOL 


For Men and Women, 


BOSTON, MASS. 


Session commences Wednesday, Oct. 3, 1894 
For particulars address, 


Prof. Chas. P. Thayer, M.D., Seo’y, 
74 Boylston *t., Boston, Mass. 


Woman's Medical College of Pennsylvania. 
N. College Ave. and 21st Street, 
PHILADELPHIA. 
45th i Genpen ese ulna 26, ‘Lavoratory and 4 


work offers su advan 
who are also aam to the clinics of the 
ARA MARSHALL, 








it 
Hospitals. Address CL 
DEAà, 131 8. 18th 8t., Phila. 


WOMAN'S MEDICAL COLLEGE. 
OF THE X. Y. INFIRMARY, 


Winter Session opened October ist; ending May, 1894. 
Four years’ graded course. ures, Qu: Labo- 
peng By and full Clinical Instruction. Studen 
are also admitted to Clinics in almost all the H 
and Dispen: ies of New York. For announcements 
and information apply to 
E BLACKWELL, M.D., Deas, 
821 Kast 15th St.. New York, 


LUCY W. TUCK, M.D, 


Office, 2 Park Square. 
Cor. Boylston Street, Rooms 49 and 64, 
(Take Elevator.) 
Office Hours from 9 A. M.to5 P.M., Daily, Thursday 
excepted. 


CHRONIC DISEASES 
of all kinds a specialty, particularly diseases 
women and children. 


The doctor is largely eclectic in her Fr mee also a 
thorough Medical electrician. Her Retreat for the 
South Weymouth, is 


care of Chronic D: » at J— 
closed, the time being given wholly to city practice. 
spensary for the pews 1 still 








The Doctor’s free di pe 
continued at her office Tuesdays from 6 to 9 P. M. 

lectures given Friday evenings at 7, to girls 

from 15 to 20 years of age. 


SARAH A. COLBY, M. D. 
ESTHER W. TAYLOR, M. D. 


OFFICE AND RESIDENCE: 
204 Neponset Avenue, Boston. 


The Drs. give their attention to both GEN- 
ERAL and SPECIAL practice. 
Specialty: DISEASES OF WOMEN. 
Office hours from 10 A. M.to3 P.M 
Saturday and Sunday excepted. 


J. FLORA TILTON, 
MASSEUSE. 


128 Huntington Ave., Suite 1, Boston. 


Patients received without previous appoint- 
ment on Tuesdays from 1 to 5 P. M. 

Board and attendance for patients requiring 
special attention. 


CAPTIVATING SONGS, 


“Song Album.” 


By Martin Roeder. 18 Songs of the highest order 
for soprano, mezzo-soprano, and tenor. A valuable 
collection for good singers. $1.50, postpaid. 


“Boott’s Album of Songs.” 


A new collection of splendid lyrics, show! rare 
treatment in musical ay I and accompan t. 
An im portant addition to the highest class of modern 
song albums. $1.00, postpaid. 


“Six Love Songs.” 


ay Frank E. Sawyer. Exquisite musical setti of 
Heine’s tender, flonate love lyrics, with eff: ive 
ents. Sheet-music size. 75 cents, 




















piano accompan 
postpaid. 


“Robert Franz’s Album of 
Songs.” 


Two volumes of Franz’s most admired compositions. 
An inexhaustible store of beautiful songs. English 
gene Gorman exe Vol. 1, 55 —— Vol. 4 52 num- 

rs. Eac eavy per, cents oards, 
$1.25; Cloth, $2.00. ’ 


“From German Poets.” 


Twelve delightful songs from translations of H 
Gunther, Walling. Goethe, ete. $1.00, postpaid. 


“Songs of Sleep.” 


By Clayton Johns. Oneof the daintiest small 
tions extant. It is not a child’s book. The son ae 


for mezzo-soprano voice. 50 cents, postpaid. 


“Songs for Children.” 


ot Seaietes 5. Cowen, Blew simple, delightful 
easy accompanyments. making an ex 
tionally pleasing collection. 50 cents, postpaid. 
Send for descriptive ctroular of novelties in vocal 
a instrumental musto. 





Agents for Knabe and Fischer Pianos and the 
self-playing “‘Symphony.’’ For Musical Instru- 
menis, Strings, etc., send to 


JOHN C. HAYNES & CO., Boston. 


Oliver Ditson Company, 


453-463 Washington St., Boston. 
C. H. DITSON & CO., N. Y. 


The Yellow Ribbon Speaker. 
— Rights Readinge and Recitations, in 
ose and Verse, compiled by Rev. Anna H 
Suaw, Avice Stongz BLAcKWRLL, and Lvoy 
E. AnTHoNY. For sale at Woman’s Journas 








Office, 3 Park St., Boston. Mass. Price, post- 
vaid, 50 cents. 
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MES, HOWE ON THE ARMENIAN 
QUESTION. 


At arecent meeting in Trinity Church, 
Boston, held to protest against the Arme- 
nian massacres, Mrs. Julia Ward Howe 
said : 

I am glad to obey the summons 
which brings me here this evening. The 
ery which our words shall echo tells of a 
need so imperative that neither stress of 
weather nor more familiar business should 
keep us from meeting it. 

I come here as a woman, with the wail 
of my murdered sisters ringing in my 
ears. Unoffending creatures, daughters, 
wives, mothers, they have been given over 
by governmental command to outrage, 
torture, butchery. Neither age nor sex 
has beenspared. Neither church nor altar 
has had power to shield them. ‘They and 
their babes have been slaughtered to make 
a Turkish holiday. 

Are these things to be tolerated? Shall 
a government which stands for cruel lust 
and vile inhumanity enjoy immunity from 
the just puvishment of its crimes? Is it 
not time to show the Moslem that the 
Christian will defend his own, that the 
civilized world will rise up to rescue the 
victims of barbarism, and will put the 
seal of its authority upon the righteous 
sentence which iniquity deserves? 

I am an advocate of peace, and in my 
younger days I travelled far and wide to 
advance its sacred claims. But it is not 
peace to sit etill while villages are burning 
and streets are running with blood. At 
such tidings our humanity stirs within 
us. As we would help our fellowman 
against the wild beasts of the forest or 
the desert, we must help him against that 
most cruel beast of all, the human tiger. 
I say, let Christendom unite to make the 
repetition of such scenes impossible. This 
cannot be done without armed authority, 
but it can be done without bloodshed. 
England and France and Russia and 
America are able to tie those crue] hands 
with the bonds of diplomacy, to wrest 
from them that bloody scimitar, to say to 
the smiter: ‘‘Thus far and no farther!” 

Surely, an efficient protectorate of 
Christians in all heathen lands is one of 
the world’s immediate needs. This, and 
nothing less than this, such a meeting as 
ours should demand. 

The dreadful events here brought to 
our notice recall to me the time of the 
Crusades, when the best and bravest of 
Europe went forth to wrest the holy 
places of early Christian history from the 
hands of the followers of Mahomet. The 
movement, although unsuccessful, was 
heroic, and the zeal of acommon faith 
united the forces of Christendom in a 
pious effort, of which the world bears 
witness to-day. But what were dead 
temples and sepulchres, what were bones 
and relics in :omparison with the living 
temples of the breath of God, which the 
Turk to-day tramples under foot with 
impunity? 

I said that authority could_be exerted 
without bloodshed. The progress of 
civilization has given us better methods 
of enforcing discipline than by the des- 
truction of life. Armies to-day are oftener 
commissioned to keep the peace than to 
break it. International relations are not 
to be regulated by might, independent of 
right, in this day of the world. When 
the right is so evident as it is in this mat- 
ter, the trumpets of the civilized world 
should give no uncertain sound. Men 
should call for military intervention cul- 
minating in a civil protectorate. 

I remember the horror with which the 
news of the Sepoy mutiny in India filled 
this community some thirty or more years 
ago. And I recall the vengeful spirit 
in which Great Britian met the acts of 
cruelty of that time. An English guest 
said to my husband: ‘‘For every woman 
whom these wretches have killed, we 
wiil have fifty lives, for every child an 
hundred.” This was said in the agony of 
despair and wrath which the deeds of the 
rebels of that time inspired. 

But the humanizing influences have 
grown and spread among mankind since 
that time. We do not now seek retribu- 
tion for the past, but security for the 
future. Let Christendom [unite in saying 
‘6 We will have it.” 
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NEW YORK WOMEN INDIGNANT. 


Editors Woman's Journal : 

Remembering that the sacred talisman 
of your excellent paper is ‘‘Make the 
world better,’ I venture to ask space for 
the expression of geome indignation which 
it is hard to hold, and which I hope may 
affect the entire womanhood of the State 
of New York. 

The nefarious bill (published in your 
last issue) to ‘‘district” prostitution in 
New York City, lies at the root of the 
destruction of the sanctity of our home 
life. In its first clause it is sugar coated 
as ‘“‘An Act of Protectioc.” To whom? 
Tothe men, for whom a ‘‘Board of Com- 
missioners” arrange for sin without per- 
sonal risk. For the women, to whom 
these men may carry freely any poisonous 
infection, an asylum or hospital, when 
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they are disabled from service, which will 
also receive those who wish to reform; 
said asylum to be built out of the surplus 
that is left from the sum paid for licenses, 
after each of this Board of Commissioners 
has received five thousand dollars a year, 
and the physicians and inspectors a pro- 
portionate salary. Was there ever such a 
horrible travesty on ‘Christian charity 
under the sun”? Can the women of New 
York be silent, while men at Albany are 
active in such criminal legislation? Ifthe 
good men and women of this State are 
alert, the bill will probably be strangled 
in its birth, and not be submitted to either 
House. If, however, it should come to a 
vote, whether it become a law or not, let 
us note carefully the vote of every legis- 
lator, so that in another election we may 
stand a3 firmly for the honor of our State 
as did the women who defeated Brecken- 
ridge in Kentucky. 
MARIANA W. CHAPMAN. 
Brooklyn, Feb. 17, 1895. 


—_— 


W. Cc, T. V. NOTES. 


The W. C. T. U. of Montana petitions 
the Legislature of that State to raise the 
age of protection for girls to eighteen 
years, to appoint a woman to care for the 
women in the State prison, and to prohibit 
boys under eighteen from entering houses 
of ill-fame, under penalty of a heavy fine 
for both parties. 

The Washington Superintendent of 
Franchise, Mrs. E. P. Spinning, of Puyal- 
lup. has enlisted numerous county and 
local superintendents in circulating peti- 
tions for suffrage. The returns so far 
show active and systematic work; three- 
fourths of the men and women approached 
signed.” 

Mrs. Naomi Tomlinson, State Superin- 
tendent of Franchise for Illinois, writes: 
I have now Superintendents of Franchise 
in all the districts but one, and the prom- 
ise of that one. Our unions are doing 
good franchise work, better than ever 
before.” 

Mrs. Frances J. Barnes, national secre- 
tary of the Y. W. C. T. U., set sail Jan. 
22, as chaperone for a party of young 
women on a three months’ trip to points 
along the Mediterranean coast and islands 
en route. Mrs. Evans and Miss Ensign, 
assistant secretaries, will have charge of 





the young women’s branch during her | 
| in view, canvassers are solicited to con- 


absence. 

Mrs. J. K. Barney, who has been hold- 
ing meetings in England during the win- 
ter, will return to Rhode Island early in 
March. Mrs. Barney, who is called the 
‘*Elizabeth Fry” of America, has charmed 
her English audiences. By special per- 
mission of the Home Secretary, she has 
been shown over the principal prisons, 
and has added to her knowledge of prison 
reforms. One of the most interesting 
events in Mrs. Barney’s experience was 
her visit to Barking, where she saw the 
grave of Elizabeth Fry, and spoke in the 
meeting house where the prisoners’ friend 
preached in the historic past. 

At its annual convention in September, 
the Nebraska State W. C. T. U. was or- 
ganized into a relief society, and has been 
collecting and forwarding supplies to the 
drouth-stricken district. 

For the first time in the history of the 
Connecticut W. C. T. U., a franchise re- 
port was submitted this year, from which 
we quote the following: Pomfret Land- 
ing writes—‘‘A White Ribbon woman 
qualified and voted singly and alone.” 
Our Superintendent of State and County 
Fairs has done good work for franchise in 
distributing literature and urging upon 
others the importance of so doing at these 
places, where large numbers of people 
congregate.” ‘“‘A column in a weekly 
paper has been conducted by the New 
London Superintendent.”’ ‘‘The name of 
a White Ribboner was placed in nomina- 
tion at Bethany, and she was elected.” 
‘For the third time a woman has been 
elected as a member of the Meriden High 
School committee, and this year the can- 
didate was a member of the Meriden 
Union.” 

The life and work of Lucy Stone was 
the subject of an address by Mrs. Mary 
Howes at Somerville, Mass., Jan. 13. 

Mrs. A. S. Benjamin has been elected to 
fill the office of State President of the 
Michigan W. C. T. U., made vacant by the 
death of Mrs. Mary T. Lathrap. A beauti- 
ful memorial number has been issued of 
the State paper, the Michigan Union. in 
honor of Mrs. Lathrap. 

Mrs. Louisa Southworth, State Superin- 





tendent of Franchise for Ohio, has done a 
remarkable year’s work. Correspondence 
has been carried on with 205 Superin- 
tendents. Through these 12,000 leaflets, 
500 newspapers, 150 pamphlets and 70 
books have been distributed. From these 
4,465 autographs have been registered in 
the Enrolment Books. Mrs. Southworth 
says: 

In considering future work, the school 
vote merits some attention. Une criticism 
may be made upon this new law. There 
exists a courtesy between the sexes, the 
refining influence of which is lost by the 
use of separate ballot-boxes. Yet, with 
all the shortcomings of the bill, let the 
new voters equip themselves for their new 
responsibility. Franchise Superintendents 
can apply to the auditor of their respec- 
tive counties and secure the Ohio School 
Law, a book published for free distribu- 
tion. This, in connection with the amend- 
ments passed by the Seventy-first General 
Assembly, will give the necessary infor- 
mation for the use of the newly-made 
voters of the State. The reforms most 
needed in the administration of our 
schools are honesty and economy in con- 
tracts; equality of salaries for the same 
work, regardless of sex; the abolition of 
favoritism and prejudice in appointments, 
and the removal, as far as may be, of the 
government of schools from the influence 
of politics. The Superintendents of this 
department are earnestly requested to do 
all they can for the distribution of suffrage 
literature. Make an earnest effort to 
secure books wee this subject for the 
libraries in the Unions, and see that they 
are circulated and read by those who are 
indifferent to the cause. Arguments for 
the ballot for women, as weil as objec: 
tions to it, are met and well answered by 
numerous leaflets, which can be secured 
by applying to the Superintendents of 
Literature or Franchise. An important 
branch of the Franchise Department is 
the Ohio Enrolment, which is a canvass for 
signatures to the affirmation: ‘We be- 
lieve that women should vote upon equal 
terms with men.“ There are 30,000 auto- 
graphs. This may not seem a large num- 
ber, but when it is remembered that no 
money has ever been paid for canvassing, 
and that it is the result of the voluntary 
service of lovers of the cause, the moral 
effect cannot fail to have ita value. We 
hope before our next annual meeting that 
the number will be largely increased, for 
it is intended that in the winter of ,'95 a 
bill shall be introduced into the Legisla- 
ture at Columbus, asking for a constitu- 
tional amendment. The Ohio enrolment 
will serve as a backing to this bill. Should 
the passage of such a bill fail at this time, 
it should be introduced at the next, and at 
each succeeding session of the Legisla- 
ture, until ou. object is gained. With this 


tinue their work until women come into 
full citizenship. Sisters of the W. C. 
T. U., we can now realize what lies before 
us. Let us put shoulder to shoulder in 
this work, that we may accomplish the 
object, that is, the full enfranchisement 
of our sex. 


~~ 
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MI88 ANTHONY AT AIKEN, 
Editors Woman's Journal: 


In South Carolina there is scarcely a 
prettier or more prosperous town than 
the great health resort, Aiken. The quiet 
atmosphere of the town for a week has 
been considerably agitated by the prom- 
ise of a visit from Susan B. Anthony, 
and there was every indication that the 
populace would go en masse to hear about 
woman suffrage. But, alas! a snowstorm 
and arctic weather, not known by the 
oldest inhabitant to have ever before 
visited these sunny and flowery regions, 
paralyzed the inhabitants and kept many 
at home. Miss Anthony, as bright as a 
snowbird, arrived from Georgia on the 
morning of Feb. 11, and was the guest of 
Miss Martha Schofield. The court house 
was arranged for the public meeting, and 
Miss Helen Morris Lewis, president of the 
N.C. Equal Rights Association, was in- 
vited to assist Miss Anthony. To the 
surprise of every one, over a hundred per- 
sons, representing many influential and 
prominent citizens, braved the elements 
to listen to the champion of the woman 
suffrage movement. 

Miss Lewis was introduced by a resi- 
dent Baptist clergyman. She opened the 
meeting with a short address, portraying 
the heroic qualities of Southern women, 
who would not be afraid to vote if they 
had a chance. 

Miss Anthony’s speech, which lasted an 
hour, abounded in strong, convincing 
points. Men listened open-eyed and open- 
mouthed to a woman orator who had such 
a keen and thorough knowledge of all the 
political machinery of the country for the 
past forty years. No doubt for the first 
time in their lives, many of the audience 
heard a plea for woman’s admission to the 
ballot that could not be refuted. 

Miss Anthony was greeted with much 








applause, and Miss Lewis and herself 
received many compliments from the 
many ladies and gentlemen who flocked 
up for introductions. M. 8. 
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MASSACHUSETTS CLUBS AND LEAGUES. 


WosuRN.—The League held its Annual 
Meeting in the Y. M. C. A. Parlor, on 
Monday evening, Feb. 4. The secretary 
and treasurer presented their reports for 
the year. Officers were elected as follows: 

President—Mrs. B. A. Stearns. 

Vice-presidents—Mesdames Josephine 8. Car. 
ter, Margaret Bancroft, Frances Hill, Christina 
Murdock, Abby Watson and Mrs Cutler; Mr. 
W. R. Putnam, Dr. 8. W. Kelley, Capt. John P. 
Crane, Judge P. L. Converse. 

Secretary —Mrs. Phebe A. Gifford. 

Treasurer—Mrs. Nancy Thompson. 

Ex. Com.—Mesdames Lucy E. 8. Converse, 
Delia Clark, Isabella Ward, Rebecca Burks, 
Jane Davis, Jennie K Adams, Mrs, Eaton, Mrs. 
Leeds, Miss Jennie Skinner, Miss Jennie Bux- 
ton, Mrs.8. J. Jayne and Mrs. Sara Dimick. 


The president spoke earnestly of the 
work of the League, and encouraged the 
members to greater efforts in the cause, 
and also to endeavor to increase the mem- 
bership. 


Roxsury—The Woman Suffrage League 
held a meeting Saturday afternoon at Mr. 
Karl Heinzen’s, 45 Centre Street. A 
paper on ‘‘Land Monopoly” written by 
Mr. Louis Prang, was read by his daugh- 
ter, Mrs. Rosa Heinzen. This was fol- 
lowed by a discussion of the topic by Dr. 
Marie Zakrzewska, Miss Lucia Peabody, 
and others. It was voted to send a peti- 
tion to the Legislature from the fifty 
members of the League to request that 
‘municipal suffrage be granted to women. 
An unusually large number of ladies were 
present, and eleven new members were 
received. Refreshments were served at 
the close of the meeting. J.C. 


CHELSEA.—Chelsea leads the proces- 
sion. At the last meeting of the Woman’s 
Club it was voted to send a petition to the 
Legislature asking for municipal suffrage 
for women. The following bill was ap- 
pended to the petition : 

Be it enacted, ete. Every woman whose name 
shall be on the register of voters in any city or 
town, as qualified according to law to vote for 
members of school committees in elections 
thereof, is hereby given the right to vote upon all 
municipal matters and for ail municipal ofticers 
in such city or town, in the same manner as if 
she were a qualified male voter. 


When a body of three hundred influen- 
tial women vote, by a large majority, in 
favor of such a bill, it is a sign of progress, 
and prophetic of the time when we may 

ave a true representative government 
‘tof the people, for the people and by the 
people.” In behalf of the club this peti 
tion was signed by the president, Mary E. 
Sawyer, vice-president Anna C. Lee, sec- 
retary Frances T. Endicott, treasurer 
Annie M. Leeds. Now let all the other 
women’s clubs do likewise. 








THE DRAMA. 


CasT).E SQUARE.—Joseph Haworth aud 
his excellent supporting company will 
present Ernest Lacy’s play, ‘‘Rinaldo,” at 
the Castle Square Theatre next Monday 
evening, February 25. So great was Mr. 
Haworth’s success at this theatre in Ham- 
let and Richelieu several weeks ago, that 
his return in a new production has been 
looked forward to with great interest. 
Applications for seats began coming near- 
ly a month ago. They are eagerly sought 
for. A grand success is already assured. 
The period is the time of Dante in the 14:h 
century. The scenes are in and near Fior- 
ence; the stage settings are by the well- 
known artist, Harley Merry of New York. 
The opening scene is a wooded eminence, 
with Florence in the distance. There are 
the interior of an old inn, a court be- 
fore a loggia, and a great hall. The 
scenic appointments will be of magnifi- 
cence rarely equalled. The play is a love 
story of a young village doctor, who, go- 
ing to Florence, becomes rich and famous. 
David Henderson’s American Extrava- 
ganza Company in ‘‘Aladdin, Jr.,” com- 
pletes a successful three weeks’ engage- 
ment Saturday night, Feb. 23. To follow 
‘**Rinaldo,” opening Monday. March 18, 
is the great comic opera, ‘Rob Roy,” by 
De Koven and Smith, the celebrated comic 
opera writers. 








SPECIAL NOTICES. 


N. E. Women’s Club.—Monday, March 4, 
3.30 P.M. Mr. E. 8. Yovtcheff will speak on ‘*Bul- 
garians and Armenians Under the Turks,” 


THE BEFRIENDING COMMITTEE « 


n’s Educational and Industrial Union desire 
to call the attention of ladies temporarily disabled 
through nervous diseases to the favorable terms 
they have been able to obtain at the Newton Rest- 
Cure. For particulars address Befriending Com- 
mittee, 264 Boylston Street, Boston. 








PRIVATE Secretary and Stenographer. 

A young lady of good education desires the 
above position. Uses the Remington machine. 
Highest references as to character and trust- 
worthiness. Moderate salary. Address E. W. 
N., Woman’s JouRNAL Office 





An American woman would like a position as 
companion to a lady, or to care for an invalid. Is 
fond of old ladies and of children; has a kindly 
disposition, and would make herself generally use- 
ful. Is a skilled dressmaker, and could help with 
the family sewiog. Would be willing to travel. A 
good home more an object than large wages. 
— MARGARET KENNEDY, Box 3638, Boston, 

ass. 
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EARTH- 
NICKERSON PATENT BOg==sLT SHEARS 
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SJOO & WE WILL SEND PREPAID 
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“ SUN PASTE STOVE POLISH” 











Applied and Polished with a Cloth. 


Manufactured by Morse Bros., Canton, Mass., 
Proprietors of ‘‘ Risinc Sun Stove Po.tsn.” 


BOSTON 
COUCH 
BED. 











HIGHEST 
SQCaVAYVT 














A Most Comfortable Bed. 





For Fiat Dwellers, Seashore Cottages ana al! 
places where room-space is an object, it fills a 
long-felt want. Mnst be seen to be appreciated. 


Boston Couch Bed Co., 


SOLE MANUFACIrURERS, 


100 North St., Boston, Mass, 
KNITTED TABLE PADDING 














= 























1s a necessary part of every well-appownted. 
dining service. 
WE GUARANTEE 
It to wash and retain its original soft- 
ness, not hardening as felt and other 
cheap substitutes do. 





(From Gaskill & Co., Propriet« rs of “The Oxford.”) 
Boston, MARCH 21, 1890. 
KNITTED MATTRESS Co., Canton Junc- 
tion, Mass. : 

For the past two and a half years we 
have used your Padding for use in our 
Dining Rooms, for table padding, and I 

m so much pleased with the result that I 
wish to make a purchase for the ‘‘ Pember- 
ton” at Hull. The amount needed is un- 
certain at present, but please send me 
figures; for 54-inch goods. 

Yours truly, 
F. W. GASKILL. 


NSI T on having ‘‘Knitted Table Padding. 
At all the leading dry goods houses 
Write us for samples and catalogue 


KNITTED MATTRESS CoO., 
Canton Junction, Mass. 


IF YOU ARE IN NEED OF 


GLOVES 
MISS M. F. FISK, 


44 TEMPLE PLACE 


has a very attractive stock, 
and invites you to examine 
them. — 


C.H Simonds & Co., Printers, 297 Congress St., Bostou 
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